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Social Security in Review 





SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDED 


PUBLIC LAW 87-31, signed by President 
Kennedy on May 8, 1961, amends, for specific 
periods, the public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act by (1) making Federal grants 
available to States wishing to extend their pro- 
grams of aid to dependent children to include 
children deprived of parental support or care 
because of a parent’s unemployment; (2) broaden- 
ing the term “dependent child” to include child 
recipients of aid to dependent children who have 
been removed to foster-family homes because of 
a court ruling that continuance in the family 
home would be contrary to the child’s welfare; 
(3) increasing to 100 percent the Federal share 
of the costs of training public welfare personnel. 
The law also increases Federal sharing in medi- 
eal care costs for old-age assistance recipients. 
For Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
the ceilings on annual Federal grants are raised 
so that they may benefit from the changes. 

The law also postpones the effective date of the 
ruling by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the withholding of Federal funds 
in States with laws denying assistance to children 
in unsuitable homes. The details of Public Law 
87-31 will be reported in the July Bu.ierin. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


The number of persons receiving monthly bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program passed the 15-million mark in 
February. About 54 percent of the beneficiaries 
(8.2 million) were retired workers receiving old- 
age benefits, and 3 percent (487,000) were dis- 
abled workers under age 65 receiving disability 
insurance benefits. Aged wives, dependent aged 
husbands, younger wives with child beneficiaries 


in their care, and children of retired- or disabled- 
worker beneficiaries made up almost one-fifth 
(2.8 million) of the total. Almost one-fourth of 
the beneficiaries were survivors of deceased 
workers—2.0 million widowed-mother and child 
beneficiaries and 1.6 million aged widows and 
dependent aged widowers and parents. 


Monthly Benefit Rate Tops $953 Million 


Monthly benefits were being paid at the end 
of February at a monthly rate of $953.5 million. 
Of this amount, $703.2 million (74 percent) was 
going to retired workers and their families, $51.7 
million (5 percent) to disabled workers and their 
families, $105.8 million (11 percent) to widowed 
mothers and survivor children, and $92.8 million 
(10 percent) to aged widows, widowers, and 
parents. 

Monthly benefits awarded in February num- 





February January February 


1961 1961 1960 
OLD AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) .................... 15,077 14,940 13,851 
Amount (in millions) ................ a $953.5 $943.3 $858.1 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... $74.27 $74.12 $73.12 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month... 2.51 $79.22 $85.02 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Ce GUE, .<.. -ccncccccessmmmtand 2,320 2,326 2,378 
Medical assistance for the aged..........-. : 19 seed e 
Aid to dependent children (total) .......... 3,157 3,118 2,981 
BR COG CER cc cctcsmnccebicnindiin 107 107 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 375 374 353 
General assistance (cases) .................. 506 477 424 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance.................. —— $68.73 $68. 58 67.11 
Medical assistance for the aged._........... 206. 27 oe 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 30.15 30.14 29.08 
' . , . i> Se 73.47 73.61 71.88 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 67.43 67.39 64.83 
General assistance (per case)............... 71.27 70.88 68.92 











bered 239,000, about 44,000 more than in January 
and more than in February of any other year. 
February was the thirty-seventh consecutive 
month in which more than 150,000 monthly bene- 
fits were awarded; the number has averaged 
196,000 a month. Monthly benefit awards at- 
tributable to the liberalized insured-status pro- 
vision in the 1960 amendments numbered 16,200 
in February and brought the total number of 
such awards to almost 75,000. The monthly total 
also included 20,400 awards to disabled workers 
under age 50 and their dependents. About 
161,300 benefits of this type have been awarded 
since November 1960. Awards of lump-sum 
death payments totaled $13.9 million in February, 
averaging $210.67 per deceased worker. 

About 317,000 applications for benefits were 
filed in February, 41,000 less than in January. 
In only 7 other months, however, had a larger 
number of applications been filed. 


Most Benefit Suspensions Based on Employment 


At the end of December 1960, monthly bene- 
fits were withheld from almost 410,000 persons 
entitled to old-age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, 
widower’s, mother’s, parent’s, or disability in- 
surance benefits. The employment or self-em- 
ployment of beneficiaries under age 72 accounted 
for 82 percent of the suspensions, and wife’s or 
husband’s benefits withheld because the old-age 
beneficiary was working represented 10 percent. 
Work in noncovered employment outside the 





Civilian labor force,' total (in thousands) 
Ee 


nn ctl cdc cnbeibdhincGotbdbbbinestincen os 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 23 
Wage and saiary disbursements 
I i he. ee cmecamnene ‘ 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income_____- 
Socia] insurance and related payments_-___........_____- 
ER Se ee eee : 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 


Consumer price index,? ¢ all items (1947-49=100)_..._______- . 
Medical care.......... 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 


2 Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
pay of Federal personnel in ali areas. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


United States by the beneficiary or by the old- 
age beneficiary on whose earnings the wife’s or 
husband’s benefit is based resulted in suspensions 
for 816 persons. Almost 6,900 young wife’s or 
mother’s benefits were withheld because the bene- 
ficiary did not have a child entitled to benefits 
in her care. About 910 disability insurance bene- 
fits and 120 wife’s benefits were suspended while 
the current disability status of the disabled- 
worker beneficiary was being examined. 

Monthly benefits for 400,000 persons (exclud- 
ing child beneficiaries, for whom complete data 
on suspensions are not available) were being 
withheld at the beginning of 1960. During the 
year the number of suspensions fluctuated, reach- 
ing a low of 374,000 in July and a high of 414,000 
in November. At the end of the year, the 410,000 
beneficiaries with benefit payments suspended 
represented 3.1 percent of all adult beneficiaries— 
0.2 percentage points less than the proportion at 
the end of 1959 and the lowest proportion for 
December of any year. 


GA and ADC Caseloads and Payments 
Continue To Grow 


The upward movement in the number of re- 
cipients of general assistance and of aid to de- 
pendent children continued in February, with 
relatively sizable increases of 118,000 and 38,000, 
respectively. In each of the 2 preceding months 
nearly 200,000 persons were added to the general 

(Continued on page 25) 


February January February Calendar year 
1961 1961 


1960 1960 1959 
70,360 69, 837 68,449 70,612 69, 394 
wollte 64,655 64,452 64,520 66, 681 65, 581 
5,705 5,385 3,931 3,931 3,813 
labaiihin anther tiaiaeionn hte $406.2 $406.6 $395.7 $404.2 $383.3 
271.0 271.4 268.6 272.5 258.2 
48.5 48.4 45.9 47.8 46.5 
snbivech= habs bs keaton 54.2 54.2 52.0 53.2 49.2 
sows coagher sei lt abeieratekionicd mi 25.1 25.0 21.8 23.2 21.2 
psldsthoenesdettensks 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 
Pn nee haere 13.5 13.6 13.4 13.6 12.8 
9.4 9.4 9.1 9.3 7.8 
biter -eneoterteucion 127.5 127.4 125.6 126.5 124.6 
121.4 121.3 117.4 119.7 118.3 
Gielen dt dibdteoce stein 159.4 158.5 154.7 156.2 150.8 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they 
have been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 
1959, page 1, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Coverage Extension Under 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


IN THE 25 years since the passage of the Social 
Security Act, Congress has acted repeatedly to 
broaden the coverage of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. Today the program ap- 
proaches universal coverage. During a typical 
week, 9 out of 10 persons who work for pay are 
covered under the program; about 75 million 
workers had earnings credited under the program 
during the year 1960. 

It is significant that employees and self-em- 
ployed persons in almost all kinds of work are 
included in the one system. In some nations the 
social insurance system covers only certain groups 
of workers—industrial laborers, for example; in 
others, separate systems have been established for 
different “classes” of workers. 

In the United States, however, workers tend 
to move from occupation to occupation and from 
industry to industry more than they do in many 
other countries. The unified coverage of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program 
reflects in part this tendency. With practically 
all types of work covered under the same pro- 
gram, workers generally are assured of con- 
tinuous coverage during all the various phases 
of their working lives. 

Coverage under the Social Security Act of 
1935 was on a limited basis. Only employees 
working in private industry and commerce— 
about half of all the Nation’s workers—were 
covered under the program. This article describes 
the extension of coverage from the initial pro- 
visions in the 1935 Act through the 1960 amend- 
ments. The figures on the number of workers 
covered under the various laws are derived 
mainly from Bureau of the Census data and in- 
clude persons aged 14 and over working in the 
United States (excluding Alaska and Hawaii 
except for 1960). The data refer to the number 
of persons covered in June of the year the 


*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

*Comparable data for Alaska and Hawaii were not 
available for years before 1960. 
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coverage legislation became 


where otherwise noted. 


effective, except 


1935 ACT AND 1939 AMENDMENTS 


The original Act covered employees under age 
65, mainly in nonagricultural industry and com- 
merce. As of 1940, these covered workers num- 
bered more than 25 million. The 1939 amend- 
ments extended coverage to employees aged 65 
and over in the same types of employment, thus 
adding to coverage roughly one-half million older 
workers. 

The coverage of employees in industry and 
commerce provided under the 1935 and 1939 
legislation was on a compulsory and, 
generally speaking, was complete for workers in 
these groups. Coverage for other groups of 
workers on such a complete and compulsory basis 
was not feasible in most cases, however, because 
of the difficult legal and administrative problems 
involved. Among these problems were, for ex- 
ample, obtaining contributions from the tra- 
ditionally tax-exempt, nonprofit organizations 
and devising feasible methods of reporting for 
domestic and farm workers.? 


basis 


1950 AMENDMENTS 


The amendments adopted by Congress in 1950 
made the first significant revision in coverage 
since 1939 and added about 8.7 million*® to the 


* Later, when coverage was extended to these groups, 
special provisions were made applicable to most of 
them. For some groups, tests based on the amount of 
earnings or length of work must be met to obtain cover- 
age; for others, coverage is arranged under methods 
that are to some degree elective. These special coverage 
features were designed to cover many additional workers 
and preserve, to the extent possible, the objective that 
coverage be compulsory and complete. 

*This figure excludes persons added by the extension 
of coverage to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and 
to American citizens employed by American employers 
outside the United States. 





TaBLe 1.—Number of persons added to OASDI 


and effective date of coverage 


coverage under major social security legislation, by coverage group, 





















































Num- | Num- 
ber ber 
Year - , a added | b> af Beeett - ata added 
of Effective ersons affect to cov- 0! lective ersons affect to cov- 
egis- date Coverage group * by provisions erage legis- date Coverage group * by provisions erage 
lation ! | (in | lation ! (in 
| thou- || thou- 
| sands) | } sands) 
| | 
1935....| Jan. 1937....| Employees in in- Under age 65........ | 325,000 | | Self-employed..._._. erie 2,800 
dustry and com- Farm operators...| With annual net 2,500 
merce. earnings of $400 or 
1939....| Jan. 1940....| Employees in in- Aged 65 and over.... 500 
dustry and com- Nonfarm.........-| | Certain professional 100 
merce. groups. 
OS ee 4,250 Ministers. ........ Electing on indi- 200 
Industry and Certain employees 700 vidual voluntary 
commerce. on borderline be- basis.* 
tween employ- aS 0 el le ee | 30 
ment and self- | Farm workers.....| Earning $150 or | «” 
employment. | employed 20 days 

Farm workers... .. Earning $50 and 650 | _ ina year, 
employed 60 days Federal civilian...| Members of TVA 10 
in quarter. | retirement system. 

Nonprofit organ- | Electing coverage 750 || State and local Policemen and fire- 20 

izations, on group optional governments. | men under retire- 
basis. | | ment systems in 

Domestic service._| Earning $50 and 950 || | certain States.‘ 
employed 24 days 1} ee OR, eee ee eee 450 
in quarter. | 1] Farm operators...| Under optional re- 250 

Federal civilian...| Not under retire- | 600 || | porting and “ma- 
ment system. | | terial participa- 

State and local Not under retire- 600 | tion’’ provisions. 

governments.‘ ment system. i. a eS Certain professional 200 
Self-employed, non- | With annual net | 4,450 | groups. 

farm. earnings of $400 or | | 1956 *%...| Jan. 1957....| Armed Forces_...... All, on regular con- 2,800 
more. | tributory basis.* 

1961 *...| Sept. 1951...| Railroad employees_| All... 1,500 ee State and local gov- | Policemen and fire- 90 
3064....| Jam. 1066....) Bumployees..........)...................... | 4,650 || ernment employ- | men under retire- 

Industry and Certain fishermen, | 100 || ees. | ment system in | 

commerce. homeworkers, and } | | | certain States. | 
casual workers. | Farm workers... _._. In turpentine 15 

Farm workers_....| Earning $100 a year... 850 | industry. 

Domestic service_. as — a | 150 1960....| Jan. 1961....| Parents employed In other than 25 
quar | by son or daughter. domestic work. 

Federal civilian... Additional employ- | 150 | State and local Policemen and fire- 3 
ees not under re- i] government em- | men under retire- | 
tirement system. | 1] ployees. | ment system in 

State and local Under retirement { 3,400 || Virginia.‘ } 

governments.‘ system. | | } Employees of for- In the United States 5 
| 1} eign governments 
and international | 
organizations. 











1 Amendments to the Social Security Act, unless otherwise noted. 
® Workers classified by coverage provisions and may differ somewhat from 
classifications by industry or occupation used in other data. Workers 
with y than 1 job during survey week included in the group of their 
a umber covered as of June 1940, the first period for which data are avail- 
a 
; Coverage authorized on a group elective basis. 

Retirement Act amendments, providing for close coordination 
unaen the railroad retirement and OASDI programs and establishing in 
effect joint a retroactive to Jan. 1, 1937, of railroad workers under 
the two program: 

* Most uinisters are not actually self-employed but are covered as self- 


number of workers in covered employment. For 
the first time, self-employed persons were 
covered; the legislation extended the protection 
of the program to about 414 million nonfarm 
self-employed persons with yearly net earnings 
of $400 or more. Self-employed farmers and 
persons in self-employment in certain professions 
specified in the law continued, however, to be 
excluded. 

About 414 million employees were also newly 
covered. Among them were about 650,000 hired 
farm laborers and 950,000 domestic service 
workers who were brought into the program 


em loy ed persons under OASDI. 
vo ignificant change in total number of farm workers covered. 
‘ Servicemen's and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act. 
* Gratuitous wage credits, retroactive to September 1940, had been provided 
by the 1950 amendments. 


Sources: Coverage estimates based chiefly on data from the Current 
ion Survey of the Bureau of the Census and special surveys made 

for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance by the Census Bureau. 
Data include persons aged 14 and over employed during the census survey 
week in the United States (excluding Alaska and Hawaii) and in the Armed 


Forces abroad. Figures refer, in most cases, to June of the year coverage 
became effective. 


under provisions designed to cover the more 
regularly employed workers in these jobs. In 
addition, most civilian employees of the Federal 
Government who were without staff retirement 


protection, about 600,000 in all, were covered. 


*A farm worker was considered “regularly employed” 
if he had 3 months of continuous service for one em- 
ployer. He was then covered thereafter if he worked for 
the same employer on a full-time basis for at least 60 
days in the calendar quarter and received cash wages 
of at least $50 for services in the quarter. 

A domestic worker was covered if he was paid $50 
or more in cash wages by, and worked 24 days or more 
for, one employer in a quarter. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


About the same number of State and local 
government employees not under public retire- 
ment systems became eligible for coverage at the 
“option of the State governments. Coverage was 
also made available to some 750,000 employees of 
nonprofit organizations under a provision per- 
mitting nonprofit organizations to elect coverage 
for employees who desire it, provided two-thirds 
of the employees vote for coverage; all employees 
hired after such an election are covered on a 
compulsory basis. 

Approximately 700,000 workers, whose type of 
work is on the borderline between self-employ- 
ment and wage employment (mostly full-time 
salesmen and agent-drivers) or on the borderline 
between farm and nonfarm employment (mostly 
employees in work connected with the prepara- 
tion of fruits and vegetables for market) were 
covered under the provisions applicable to em- 
ployees in industry and commerce. 

The amendments also extended coverage to 
persons working in covered employment or self- 
employment in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands and to American citizens employed by 
American employers outside the United States. 
The half million persons covered by these pro- 
visions are not included in the total, given earlier, 
of 8.7 million for the United States. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1951 


In 1951 the railroad retirement law was 
amended to provide for close coordination be- 
tween the railroad retirement program and the 
old-age and survivors insurance program. The 
amendments established what is, in effect, joint 
coverage under the two programs for the 1.5 
million workers employed by railroads at that 
time. (Legislation enacted in 1946 had estab- 
lished a limited degree of coordination between 
the two programs, mainly for the purpose of sur- 
vivor benefits.) 


AMENDMENTS OF 1954 


The 1954 amendments, another major advance 
in the growth of the program, extended coverage 
to almost 714 million persons employed in jobs 
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previously outside the program. About 2% 
million were self-employed farm operators. Their 
coverage was generally on the same basis as that 
of the nonfarm self-employed but with an addi- 
tional optional reporting provision developed 
mainly for the use of the low-income farmer who 
might have no income-tax liability. 

State and local government coverage was 
greatly expanded by a provision making cover- 
age available to the 3.4 million State and local 
employees (other than policemen and firemen) 
already covered by a public retirement system. 
Coverage was made dependent on (1) the option 
of the State government and (2) the election by 
a majority of the group of employees concerned. 
All new employees of the group hired after such 
an election must be covered on a compulsory 
basis. 

An additional 850,000 farm workers and 
150,000 domestic workers were added to the pro- 
gram by provisions that liberalized the coverage 
requirements for these workers.° About 150,000 
Federal employees not under retirement systems 
(chiefly certain employees of the Post Office De- 
partment and the Bureau of the Census who were 
not among the Federal employees covered by the 
1950 amendments) were brought under the pro- 
gram. 

The 1954 amendments made the protection of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
available also to about 200,000 ministers and 
Christian Science practitioners. Under the new 
provision, members of this group can elect 
coverage, within certain time limits, on an indi- 
vidual basis. A minister who elects coverage 
reports his earnings and pays his contribution as 
a self-employed person. 

About 100,000 employees, mainly certain fisher- 
men, homeworkers, and “casual workers” (per- 
sons doing work not in the ordinary course of 


5Under the 1954 optional reporting provisions, a 
farmer with an annual gross farm income of at least 
$800 and not more than $1,800 could report either his 
actual net earnings (if they were $400 or more) or one- 
half his gross farm income. If in the year his gross farm 
income was more than $1,800 and his net earnings less 
than $900, he could report his actual net earnings (if 
$400 or more) or presumed net earnings of $900. 

*A farm employee was covered if he was paid $100 or 
more in cash wages by one employer in a calendar year. 
A domestic worker was covered if he was paid $50 or 
more in cash wages by one employer in a calendar 
quarter. 








their employer’s business) were brought into the 
program under provisions removing certain re- 
quirements for coverage in these types of work. 
About 100,000 self-employed professional people 
(accountants, funeral directors, architects, and 
engineers), who were previously specifically ex- 
cluded by law, were also added to the program. 


1956 LEGISLATION 


With the successive extensions of coverage from 
1939 through 1954, the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program covered about 85 
percent of the Nation’s jobs at the beginning of 
1955. Certain types of work, however, were still 
excluded, and Congress further extended cover- 
age in the years 1956-60. In 1956, two laws 
affecting coverage were passed. 


Social Security Amendments of 1956 


The 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act extended coverage to an additional 500,000 
workers employed at that time. Coverage was 
provided for farm landlords who materially par- 
ticipate in the production of agricultural com- 
modities on land rented to other persons. Addi- 
tional farm operators were covered by a revision 
in the optional reporting provision of 1954. 
Coverage under these two provisions totaled 
about 250,000 in 1956. 

The 1956 amendments also extended coverage 
to about 200,000 more self-employed professional 
people (chiropractors, dentists, lawyers, naturo- 
paths, optometrists, osteopaths, and _ veteri- 
narians). In addition, coverage was made 
available to two small groups of government 
employees—about 20,000 policemen and firemen 
under State and local government retirement 
systems in several States specified in the law and 
about 10,000 members of the Federal Tennessee 
Valley Authority retirement system. The amend- 


* Under the revised option, a farmer with annual gross 
farm income of at least $600 and not more than $1,800 
can report either his actual net earnings (if they are 
$400 or more) or two-thirds of his gross farm income. 
If his gross farm income is more than $1,800 and his 
net earnings less than $1,200 he can report his actual 
net earnings (if $400 or more) or presumed net earnings 
of $1,200. 


ments also changed the coverage requirements for 
farm employees,’ but it is estimated that the 
changes offset one another and that the total 
number of farm workers covered under the 1956 
amendments was roughly equal to the number 
covered under the 1954 amendments. 


Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 


The Social Security Act was also amended by 
the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Bene- 
fits Act of 1956. Under this law, coverage was 


TaBLE 2.—Number of persons added to OASDI coverage by 
major social security legislation and total number in covered 
employment, June 1960 


{In thousands] 





Number added to coverage by Total 





































legislation in— number 
in i 
ere: 
Coverage group sass on employ- 
and | and | 1954 | 1956 |1957-50) ent» 
1939 1951 1960 
—— 

Total number-__.......- 25,500) ' 10 200) 7,450) 2 3,300 100} 3 62, 400 
Wage and salary workers_...| 25,500} 5, 750| 4,650 2,850] 100| 55,000 
Industry and commerce.__| 25,500 700 (Pee See 41,450 
59 62 58 CES OE, PR 650] 850)....._- 15} 1,650 
SS eta Sa se 1a... SiGiaS) OES } 950 
Nonprofit organizations___|__..___ .__ Meenead Met: 1 Ls | 31,600 
Domestic service_.........|.....--  - Saat ae } 1,450 
Federal civilian...........}....... 600} 150 __ 150 
Pf ROSES BSE SE _5 eee 2,500 

State and local govern- | | } 
TiS 600} 3,400 20) 90) 35,200 
Self-employed workers. _- 4,450} 2,800)  450/....... | 7,400 
Farm operators... ...... See He 2,500 SS | 2,070 
Nonfarm..........-...--.- we | 4,450] “"100| — 200)---2--- | 5,150 
poi ETL E GRRE ees eS et a. ta 3 200 





1 About 8.7 million persons were added by amendments to Social Security 
Act and 1.5 million by amendments to Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 About 500,000 persons were added by amendments to Social Security 
Act and 2.8 million by Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act. 

3 Includes persons for whom coverage was authorized by law (generally 
on 8 group optional basis) but not arranged. In June 1960, coverage was in 
effect for 1.5 million employees of nonprofit organizations, 3.3 million em- 
ployees of State and local governments, and 140,000 ministers. 

Source: See table 1. 


extended on a contributory basis to members of 
the Armed Forces—about 2.8 million persons at 
that time. (The 1950 amendments and subsequent 
legislation had provided gratuitous wage credits 
for members of the Armed Forces retroactive to 
September 1940, and legislation enacted in 1946 


*A farm employee is covered if he (1) is paid cash 
wages of $150 or more by one employer in a calendar 
year or (2) works for 20 days a year for one employer 
for cash wages figured on a hourly, daily, or weekly 
basis. These amendments also provided that, in certain 
cases, the “crew leader” rather than the farmer is con- 
sidered the employer of farm labor. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


TaBLE 3.—Persons in paid employment, by OASDI coverage 
status, selected periods after enactment of major social 
security legislation 


(Numbers in millions] 





























Persons in paid employment g 
r 
o : added 
overed to cov- 
Period Not | erage 
Total cov- by 
Num-| Per- | ered | legis- 
ber cent lation 
June 1940 (after 1935 Act and 1939 
TENE 47.0 | 25.5 54] 21.4] 25.5 
June 1951 (after 1950 and 1951 legis- 
ee 62.7 46.3 74 16.4 21.2 
June 1955 (after 1954 legislation) __.-- 64.6 54.9 85 9.7 | 7.4 
June 1957 (after 1956 legislation).....| 66.7 | 60.1 90 6.6 3.3 
June 1960 (after 1957-59 legislation) *_| 68.8 | 62.4 91 6.4 | 1 
December 1960 (after 1960 legisla- 
Rg eS a, ES 67.1 61.0 91 . | ae 














1 Includes persons for whom coverage was authorized by law (generally on 
& group optional basis) but not arranged. Coverage actually in effect in 
June 1951 was 46.0 million (73 percent of all paid employment); June 1955, 
52.0 million (80 percent); June 1957, 57.7 million (86 percent); June 1960, 
60.1 million (87 percent); and December 1960, 58.4 million (87 percent). 

2 Excluding coverage under Railroad Retirement Act, 8.7 million persons 
were added to coverage; in June 1951, 44.8 million workers out of 62.7 million 
(71 percent of all paid employment) were covered. 

3 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


4 Coverage figures include about 35,000 workers added by the 1960 amend- 
ments, effective Jan. 1, 1961. 


Source: See table 1. 


had provided survivor protection for certain 
deceased veterans.) 


1957-59 LEGISLATION 


Most of the workers brought into the program 
by amendments enacted in 1957, 1958, and 1959 
were policemen and firemen already covered by 
State or local retirement systems in States specifi- 
cally named in these laws. In 1957, coverage was 
made available to 50,000 such policemen and 
firemen in six States; in 1958, to 5,000 policemen 
and firemen in one State; and in 1959, to 35,000 
more in four States. 

Legislation passed in 1958 extended coverage 
to about 15,000 agricultural employees in the 
turpentine industry. These workers had previ- 
ously been excluded by law from the provision 
applying to the coverage of hired farm workers. 


1960 AMENDMENTS 


The Social Security Amendments of 1960 ex- 
tended coverage, effective January 1961, to an 
estimated 35,000 additional workers. Covered 
under this legislation were parents employed by 


*This figure excludes persons added by the extension 
of coverage to workers in Guam and American Samoa. 
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their sons or daughters in a trade or business— 
roughly 25,000 in all. About 5,000 American 
citizens employed within the United States by 
foreign governments and their instrumentalities 
and certain international organizations (includ- 
ing the United Nations) were covered under the 
provisions applicable to self-employed persons. 
Policemen and firemen who are members of re- 
tirement systems in the State of Virginia, 
numbering about 3,000, became eligible for cover- 
age under the State and local coverage provisions. 

The 1960 amendments eliminated the require- 
ment in the 1950 law that two-thirds of the em- 
ployees of a nonprofit organization must concur 
for the organization to elect coverage for con- 
curring employees. 

The 1960 amendments also extended coverage 
to employees and self-employed persons in Guam 
and American Samoa. The 10,000 persons 
brought under the program by this provision are 
not included in the total, given earlier, of 35,000 
for the United States. 


GROWTH IN COVERAGE OF THE LABOR FORCE 


Table 1 presents summary data on the number 
of workers added to coverage under the various 
amendments, by coverage group. Table 2 shows 
a comparison of the number of workers brought 
into coverage by each of the amendments and the 
total number covered in June 1960. Because of 
changes in the number of persons working in 
various industries and occupations, some groups 
were smaller in June 1960 than at the time 
coverage was extended to them—railroad em- 
ployees and farm operators, for example, and 
members of the Armed Forces—and other groups 
were larger. 

Table 3 gives the total number of workers who 
were under old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance afier the enactment of major coverage 
legislation and the proportion they represented 
of all workers in paid employment. As shown in 
this table, coverage under the program has grown 
from somewhat more than half of paid employ- 
ment under the original Social Security Act to 
about 90 percent under the present law. Certain 
groups, however, are not yet covered, and ex- 
tension of coverage to them is the subject of 
continuing study. 











Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to State and 
Local Governments, 1959—60* 


In the fiscal year 1959-60, Federal grants to 
the States and localities rose 8 percent to a new 
high of $6.8 billion. All types of grants (except 
those for welfare purposes other than public 
assistance) showed increases, ranging from 3 
percent for health grants to 19 percent for grants 
for educational purposes. The decrease (3.6 per- 
cent) for the “other welfare” group resulted 
when the amount of surplus commodities dis- 
tributed dropped nearly to half that in the pre- 
ceding year. Table 1 shows the growth of Federal 
grants since the fiscal year 1929-30, and table 2 
their distribution among the States in 1959-60, 
both in dollar amounts. 

Grants-in-aid to the States and localities vary 
considerably in purpose and in financial charac- 
teristics. The term “grants,” as used here, is 
confined to grants for cooperative Federal-State 
or Federal-local programs administered at the 
State and/or local level and for those programs 
in which the bulk of the funds is channeled 
through agencies of State and local governments. 
Emergency grants and the value of grants-in- 
kind have been included when they conform to 
this definition. Federal aid granted directly to 
individuals and private institutions and reim- 
bursements to State and local governments for 
expenses incurred by them as agents of the Fed- 
eral Government in administering programs pri- 
marily national in character have been excluded. 
Shared revenues have also been excluded. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Grants for the four federally aided public 
assistance programs totaled $2.1 billion in 1959- 
60, about the magnitude of all Federal grants a 
decade earlier but less than one-third of today’s 
total grants. The dollar total of the public as- 
sistance group of grants has inched up year by 
year since their institution in 1935-36 until, in 


*Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 





1949-50, these grants first topped $1 billion and 
in 1959-60, $2 billion. The 1959-60 figure repre- 
sents an increase for the year of 5 percent, com- 
pared with 10-percent and 15-percent increases 
in the 2 preceding fiscal years. The amounts 
granted for each of the categorical assistance 
programs and the percentage change from the 
preceding year are shown below for the past 2 
fiscal years. 








Amount of 
Federal grants phate 
(in millions) 
Program 
959-60 | 1958-59 
1959-60 | 1958-59 | from from 


1958-59 | 1957-58 








$1,171 | $1,135 3.1 5.1 
669 630 6.1 15.8 
170 153 11.5 21.6 

2.7 7.1 











@| 48 





It should be noted that all dollar figures cited 
in this analysis are on the basis of checks issued 
in or during a fiscal year. In the public assist- 
ance programs more than in other grant pro- 
grams, the amount expended for, or pertaining 
to, a given fiscal year might offer a better picture 
of program development for two reasons: 
(1) Federal funds for public assistance are paid 
to the States in advance of the period to which 
they pertain and without reference to the year 
for which they were appropriated, and (2) these 
are open-end grants, which means that there is 
no legislative limitation on their annual amount 
because the Federal Government has obligated 
itself to advance or reimburse a specified basic 
portion of State expenditures for each assistance 
recipient. 

In 1959-60 as in 1958-59, public assistance 
grants ran second to highway construction grants 
as the largest Federal grant program, both in 
dollar amounts and as a proportion of all Federal 
grants. Public assistance grants dropped from 
31 percent of the 1958-59 total grants to 30 per- 
cent of the 1959-60 total; highway grants rose 
from 41 percent of all grants in 1958-59 to 43 
percent in 1959-60. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Grants for employment security rose almost 
7 percent, from $297 million in 1958-59 to $317 
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million in 1959-60. For both years, these figures 
represent grants only for the administration of 
the State unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment service programs. There were no excess 
funds available in either year for transfer to the 
States under the Employment Security Adminis- 


trative Financing Act of 1954; these totals are 
therefore exactly comparable. 

Comparisons with data for the 3 fiscal years 
before 1958-59, however, should be made with 
caution. In those years a total of $137 million— 
the amount by which tax collections exceeded 


Tas_e 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, amount and percent of total grants by purpose, fiscal years 1929-30 


through 1959-60 


ee et 


{Amounts in thousands] 

































































Employment ‘ 
Public . ; Health Other welfare 5 Highway | 7 
| sastetance # edministration 2 services * services ¢ Bésetion construction® | All other 
Fiscal year Total ae 
* " ” er. | Per. or. 
| Amount po a Amount | cont Amount pa Amount jn Amount peo Amount pd Amount E 
} ] 
| ' 
an Se $1,296 | 1.3} $17,647 | 17.6 75,881 | 75.5 $5,666 | 5.6 
ancora latcibin 1,406 | 8 19,274 | 10.7 153,637 | 85.2 5,965 3.3 
arent 1,672 -8| 19,907] 9.3 | 186,280 | 87.1 6,020} 2.8 
veal 1,710 -9 | 19,058 | 10.0 163,398 | 86.0 5,885 3.1 
(*) 1,382} .1| 18,076] 1.0] 221,715 | 12.3| 1,560,914! 86.6 
0.1 1,516 ol 21,302 | 1.0 274,668 | 12.5 | 1,897,833 | 86.4 
2.8 3 4, 0.4 34,117 3.4 | 31,937 3.1 224,073 | 22.1 688,649 67.9 
17.6 1.4 12,758 1.6 24,489 3.0 | 32,044 3.9 340,717 | 41.6 253,007 | 30.9 
27.3 5.8 15,329 1.9 39,655 5.0 41,877 5.3 247,024 | 31.3 184,494 | 23.3 
24.0 6.1 14,754 1.4 71,493 6.9 43,233 | 4.2 191,572 | 18.6 399, 768 38.8 
28.0 12.4 21,873 2.3 67,581 7.0 43,663 4.5 164,517 | 17.0 278, 456 23.8 
36.0 7.2 25, 869 2.8 90, 255 9.9 105,978 | 11.6 171,042 | 18.7 126, 737 13.8 
40.4 8.0 29,057 3.1 64,947 7.0 | 15.6 157,911 | 17.0 81,342 8.8 
x 39.9 4.0 396 3.1 54,518 5.5 | 16.5 174,323 7.6 132, 739 13.4 
. 41.2 3.6 60, 223 6.1 64,109 | 6.5 | 13.1 144,120 | 14.7 145, 246 14.8 
7, pH 3.7 gs 8.6 73,978 | 8.1 10.5 87,429 9.5 136,974 14.9 
3,7: 2 6.5 1,169 8.4 78,233 | 9.3 6.0 74,529 8.8 75,479 8.9 
: 39.6 6.4 63,134 4.1 460,934 | 29.8 | 3.7 198,774 | 12.8 | 55,371 3.6 
75, S¢ 10.0 55,309 3.5 171,888 | 10.9 | 7.2 318,457 | 20.2 40, 383 2.6 
-| 1, 5 ° b 8.8 66, 647 3.6 129,125 | 7.0) 3.8 410,397 | 22.4 71,353 3.9 
-| 2,208,019 | 1,123,418 | 50.9 9.7 | 123,831) 5.6 183,553 | 8.3 | 3.2 | 428,780) 19.4} 64,049} 2.9 
-| 2,250,127 | 1,185,764 | 52.7 7.8 174,342 7.7 171,707 | 7.6 | 3.6} 400,050 | 17.8 | 62,358 2.8 
-| 2,326,998 | 1,177,688 | 50.6 | 7.9] 187,361 8.1) 147,143] 6.3 6.2} 420,135 | 18.1 | 68,011 2.9 
2,756,829 | 1,329,933 | 48.2 | 7.3 172,810 6.3 200,522 | 7.3 8.9 517,311 18.8 | 92,085 | 3.3 
| 2,956,155 | 1,437,516 | 48.6 | 6.8 140, 233 4.7 308,312 | 10.4 8.0 | 538,496 | 18.2 | 96,231 | 3.3 
3,093,925 | 1,426,599 | 46.1 6.1 | 119,194 3.9 369,254 | 11.9 | 9.0 596,609 | 19.3 | 115,442 ; 3.7 
3,438,225 | 1,455,275 | 42.3 | 7.6] 133,166 | 3.9| 488,281 | 14.2 | 7.8 | 739,907 | 21.5) 109,073] 3.2 
3,933,005 1,556,422 | 39.6 | 8.1 163,249 4.2 526,288 | 13.4 | 6.4 954,733 | 24.3 159, 240 | 4.0 
4,791,833 | 1,794,687 | 37.5 133 6.8 192,610 4.0 489,275 | 10.2 5.9 | 1,518,520 | 31.7 | 188,915 3.9 
6,313,504 | 1,966,394 | 31.1 , 26 4.7 247 , 371 3.9 597 , 330 9.5 5.6 | 2,613,897 | 41.4 240,272} 3.8 
6,836,590 | 2,058,896 30.1 317,156 | 4.6 254,746 3.7 575,872 8.4 417,878 | 6.1 | 2,941,652 | 43.0 | 270,389) 4.0 
| ! | ! i 





! Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind, 
1935-36 to date, and beginning 1950-51, aid to the eeanasy and totally 
disabled, under the Social Security Act as amended. 

2? Unemployment insurance administration under the Social Security Act, 
1935-36 to date; employment service administration, from 1933-34 to 1942-43 
and from 1946-47 to date; administration of veterans’ unemployment and 
self-employment allowances from 1947-48 to 1952-53; and (not primarily for 
administration) distribution to State accounts in unemployment insurance 
trust fund of certain tax collections, 1955-56 to 1957-58. 

+ Promotion of welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 1929-30; 
maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, and general 
public health services, under the Social Security Act, 1935-36 to date; venereal 
disease control, 1940-41 to date; emergency maternity and infant care, from 
1942-43 to 1948-49 and 1950-51; construction of community facilities, 1944-45 
and from 1953-54 to 1955-56; tuberculosis control, 1944-45 to date; mental 
health activities, cancer control, and hospital survey and construction, 
1947-48 to date; heart disease control, 1949-50 to date; construction of cancer 
research facilities, from 1949-50 to 1953-54; construction of heart disease 
research facilities, from 1949-50 to 1952-53; industrial waste studies, from 
1949-50 to 1952-53; emergency poliomyelitis vaccination, 1955-56 to date; 
water pollution control construction, waste treatment works construction, 
and health research construction, 1956-57 to date. 

4 Vocational rehabilitation, and State and Territorial homes for disabled 
soldiers and sailors, 1929-30 to date; child welfare services, 1935-36 to date; 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities under sec. 32 of Act of Aug. 
24, 1935, 1935-36 to date; school lunch and Federal annual contributions to 
public housing authorities, 1939-40 to date; community war service day care, 
1942-43; veterans’ re-use housing, from 1946-47 to 1950-51; commodities 
furnished by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 1949-50 to date; and 
school milk, 1954-55 to date. 

5 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vocational education, educa- 
tion of the blind, agricultural extension work, State marine schools, 1929-30 
to date; Office of Education emergency grants, from 1935-36 to 1940-41; 
training of defense (war production) workers, from 1940-41 to 1945-46; main- 
tenance and operation of schools, 1946-47 to date; veterans’ educational 
facilities, from 1947-48 to 1949-50; survey and construction of schools, 1950-51 
to date; State and local preparation for White House Conference on Educa- 
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tion, 1954-55; library services, 1956-57 to date; defense education activities, 
1958-59 to date. 


* Cooperative construction of rural post roads, 1929-30 to 1939-40; Federal- 
aid highways, including regular and emergency, prewar and postwar, and 
trust fund activities, restoration of roads and bridges, flood relief, secondary 
and feeder roads, grade-crossing elimination, 1930-31 to date; National 
Industrial Recovery Act highway activities, 1933-34 to 1943-44, 1946-47 to 
1948-49, and 1950-51; Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts activities, 1935- 
36 to 1943-44 and 1946-47 to 1951-52; access roads, flight strips, strategic 
highway network, and surveys and plans, 1941-42 to 1956-57 and 1958-59; 
public land highways, 1942-43 to date; payment of claims, 1945-46 to 1951-52; 
war and emergency damage in Hawaii, 1947-48 to 1955-56; reimbursement of 
District of Columbia highway fund, 1954-55 and 1957-58; and forest highways, 
1957-58 to date. 

? Agricultural experiment stations, forestry cooperation (including water 
shed protection and flood prevention), 1929-30 to date; Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, 1933-34; Federal Emergency Relief Administration, from 
1933-34 to 1937-38; Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
from 1933-34 to 1939-40; Reclamation Service (emergency), 1935-36; wildlife 
restoration, 1938-39 to date; Public Works Administration and liquidation 
thereof from 1941-42 to 1949-50; war public works, from 1941-42 to 1943-44; 
supply and distribution of farm labor, from 1942-43 to 1948-49; community 
facilities, from 1944-45 to 1955-56; public works advance planning, from 1946- 
47 to 1948-49; cooperative projects in marketing, 1948-49 to date; Federal 
airport program, 1947-48 to date; disaster, drought, and other emergency 
relief, 1948-49 to date; civil defense, 1951-52 to date; slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, from 1952-53 to 1954-55; urban planning and urban renewal, 
1955-56 to date; National Science Foundation facilities and installations, 
1957-58; and small business management research, beginning 1958-59. 

8 Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Combined 
Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the United States Govern- 
ment. Grants for the school lunch program from 1939-40 to 1942-43 and for 
the removal of surplus agricultural commodities from 1935-36 to 1946-47, 
as reported by the Department of Agriculture; grants for management 
research in 1958-59 as reported by Small Business Administration. 








Federal and State administrative expenses—was 
transferred to the State accounts in the unem- 
ployment trust fund and counted together with 
the administration grants in the employment 
security group totals. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The $255 million granted in 1959-60 for health 
services represented a 3-percent increase, the 
smallest group increase of the year. Grants for 
the control of cancer, tuberculosis, and venereal 
disease and for mental health activities remained 
at about their 1958-59 level. Grants for heart 
disease control increased 40 percent (to $2.9 mil- 
lion) ; those for construction of hospitals 6 per- 
cent; for waste treatment works, 11 percent; and 
for services for crippled children, including con- 
genital heart disease surgery, 13 percent. 

Grants for construction of health research fa- 
cilities, however, were down to $0.5 million—one- 
sixteenth of the $8 million granted in 1958- 
59—and general health assistance grants declined 
8 percent. The total for health services was also 
reduced by State repayments of the balance of 
unused Federal funds granted for polio vaccina- 
tion assistance. Repayments were almost triple 
what they had been in 1958-59: Less than $0.5 
million was returned in 1958-59, but almost $1.3 
million came back to the Federal Treasury in 
1959-60." 


OTHER WELFARE SERVICES 


Grants in 1959-60 for welfare services other 
than public assistance amounted to $576 million, 
4 percent less than the total granted for them in 
1958-59. Within this group grants for the two 
programs administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare increased—those 
for child welfare services by 9 percent to $13 
million and those for vocational rehabilitation by 
7 percent to $49 million. 

Grants for four of the remaining six programs 
also were larger in 1959-60 than in the preceding 
year; the increases ranged from 15 percent for 


? Liquidation of this program drew to a conclusion 
with the last repayments in November 1960. 
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the annual Federal contribution to public housing 
authorities to 2 percent for the commodities do- 
nated by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC). The sums reported for the latter pro- 
gram represent “the value of commodities do- 
nated” on the basis of the “estimated cost of 
perishable food commodities acquired through 
price support operations.” The CCC also finances 
the special milk program for children, for which 
$81 million was granted in 1959-60, 9 percent 
more than the amount in the preceding year. The 
special milk grants are reported on the basis of 
cash payments to States, excluding refunds. 

The two programs for which less was granted 
in 1959-60 than in the preceding year were the 
grants for State homes for disabled soldiers and 
sailors (down 2 percent) and for the removal of 
surplus agricultural commodities (down more 
than 47 percent). Surplus removal is another of 
the grants-in-kind; it too is reported on the basis 
of value of commodities distributed. 

To a certain extent, the school lunch program, 
the CCC food commodities program, and the 
surplus removal program are so closely inter- 
related that they can be used for the same 
purposes. The Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act of 1959 (Public Law 85-459), 
for example, authorized the transfer of $35 
million of “section 32” funds from the surplus 
removal program to “section 6” funds of the 
school lunch program; the comparable act of 
1960 (Public Law 86-80) authorized a similar 
transfer of $43 million. 

The CCC program and the surplus removal pro- 
gram both donate food to the school lunch pro- 
gram. If there is opportunity to sell CCC 
commodities abroad for foreign currency this 
food must first be made available, to the “maxi- 
mum practicable extent,” to feed needy people 
within the United States. To carry out this pro- 
vision, “section 32” funds were used in 1958-59 
to buy CCC butter and other dairy products for 
domestic distribution. This action both raised 
the surplus removal grants for 1958-59 and at 
the same time helped reduce stores of these CCC 
foods. By 1959-60, therefore, there were only 
very small quantities of CCC dairy products 
available for purchase for domestic distribution, 
and the total spent from “section 32” surplus 
removal funds and the grants-in-kind of the com- 
modities involved was thus reduced. 
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Tas_e 2.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by State and purpose,! fiscal year 1959-60 
{In thousands] 
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ge Other | High 
t ther ighway 
States ranked by 1957-50 average Total Public | Poviity. | Health 
y welfare | Education| construc- | All other 
per capita personal income assistance adminis- services | services tion 
tration | 
| 
DOOR Eiki cadecdininndhieiiats Beale Acc $2,058, 896 $317,156 $254,746 $575,872 | $417,878 | $2,941,652 $270,389 
NE Ne Fer ee Ce eer 785, 97: 2,050, 162 315,889 250 , 883 557,312 410,485 | 2,934,327 266, 915 

ED GOO. 2 sci titi ceetnns tii Rd . 874,316 199, 290 95, 104 250 , 933 158,732 1,270,080 132,519 
Delaware “ 2,233 758 843 1,220 1,194 8, 248 768 
District of Columbia 34, 688 8,639 2,356 2,861 3,485 349 | 16, 125 72 
Connecticut 15,689 4,757 2,519 6,834 2,969 28, 683 6,102 
New York 143, 938 53,391 11,626 46, 968 M4, 236 217,165 31,758 
Nevada... 2,448 1,218 885 560 1,928 10,111 1,642 
i iiuphbdeddidisncavedbechipaienbeine 90,059 13,670 10, 162 27,740 | 8,845 200,113 15,248 
2 CS Fo 25,676 11,934 3,983 17,305 7,165 53,083 6,757 
SS eee 223,145 32,037 12,669 31,598 44,271 171,813 13, 572 
yi” OS ase 1,868 1,329 | 838 634 7,508 16, 108 1,540 
2 ae eae 61,818 11,529 | 5,308 15,235 | 7,853 66,795 | 8,158 
le er ae 83,372 13,634 10,150 21,731 | 11,063 158, 915 8,462 
(| ees aaa aie 17,951 5,421 3,442 9,260 | 11,336 27,277 3,387 
| ___ ea  leal | 59, 563 14,870 9,306 22,290 | 9,875 96,413 8,545 
We SEE cceo Sos cccep scene } 39, 488 5,870 3, 876 6,903 | 11,508 44,124 2,447 
0 a ee | 86, 160 22,919 13,213 35,166 14,194 116,475 20,081 
bo seat ALES Ss i RE a eel OP IM Ma, | 2,838 8O4 1,543 922 | 1,737 26,139 1,426 
ee | 9,430 2,703 1,882 3,082 | 2,611 12,491 1,754 

OOD SIOUD. .ccocceccecccccncccensce bead , 985, 547,402 63,154 | 75,115 135,311 134, 707 957, 684 71,740 
Pi cunadpedinebapn PE ESSA ES SE. Se en 130,851 24,861 4,842 6, 273 10,344 6,635 74,443 3,454 
Sipe ES a : 87,760 17,607 3,780 2,407 3,977 | 3,109 54,224 2,657 
Colorado 93,923 36,178 2,982 2,723 5, 8,361 36,008 2,392 
, | 2. 207 , 509 89, 585 5,323 | 7,382 12,681 7,729 76,190 8,620 
Wisconsin 119,092 29,442 4,424 4,982 10,189 | 5, 535 61, 392 3,127 
i ee 20,829 3,832 988 2,316 2,397 | 4,126 4,321 2,850 
Montana 47,962 6,530 1,591 1,863 1,780 | 4,088 30,682 1,428 
Nebraska 54,188 14,129 1,410 | 2,484 3,169 | 4,030 27,204 1,761 
3 sa 98,707 25,161 2,205 | 3, 767 5,300 | 8,218 51,288 2,677 
Mi 132,846 37,035 4,464 5, 581 10,317 | 4,945 64,857 5,647 
New Hampshire 31,929 4,421 1,201 | 1,607 1, 1,858 19,673 1,359 
0 Eee | 65, 900 16,054 3,662 | 1,997 3,894 8,116 30,649 1,529 
Florida.-..... | 176,417 61,555 5,895 7,420 13,080 9,897 74,517 4,054 
Iowa.._.. 120,901 29,571 2,787 | 4,129 8,122 4,453 67,695 4,144 
, SRS 415, 225 124, 841 12,381 | 11,185 26,278 | 27,801 197,710 15,029 
. ate 55,512 9,440 2,356 | 1,756 2,788 3,353 33,477 2,341 
Virginia 125, 562 17,160 2,774 | 7,244 13,906 | 22, 453 53,354 8,671 

I, 6 no cen cnectandichiwebanagangees 1,804,510 628, 444 48, 136 | 80, 421 170,922 | 108, 936 714,992 52,659 
i eee 59, 903 | 16,124 1,938 | 1,305 | 3,255 | 9, 944 25, 589 1,750 
PE 43,159 | 6,885 1,975 2,474 | 1,684 | 3,292 | 25,725 1,124 
Oklahoma. ... | 146,109 | 75,029 3,638 3,512 | 9,861 13,297 33, 243 7,530 
Maine_-__._- 44, 983 14, 294 1,479 2,138 | 2,556 2,972 19,930 | 1,614 
Vermont... - 26, 088 4,719 944 1,181 | 1,057 846 16,611 | 7 
West Virginia_. 98,635 | 28,064 2,175 4,702 10, 783 | 3,726 46,784 2,401 
South Dakota_..- 44, 502 | 8,572 835 , 550 2,498 | 3,935 26,053 | 1,058 
North Dakota -. 48,994 | 6,925 1,090 1,634 2,127 | 2,605 32,661 1,953 
Louisiana... -_.. 210, 856 | 105,057 | 3,856 7,320 | 16,449 5,490 | 69,7: 2,934 
Georgia... .. 176, 383 66, 732 | 4,178 8,188 | 19, 765 10,278 | 60, 603 6,640 
Kentucky. -.. 147,351 47,045 | 3,535 6,034 | 15,675 5,661 65,981 | 3,420 
Tennessee. _.- .- 153,307 42,668 3,858 7,840 17,842 | 7,233 | 66,876 | 6,992 
North Carolina. 158,216 51,265 5,334 10,873 17,250 | 10,408 59, 387 3,699 
A a ERT ee 155,183 | 61,888 4,140 7,530 | 16,449 10,492 50,917 3,766 
South Carolina_._......- 91,982 21,270 3,038 | 3,818 9,160 6,326 46,775 1,596 
Pb ddtaccckisicioctsninticbeddncddd aod 91,634 | 33, 364 3,030 | 5,028 | 10, 734 | 5,106 31,900 2,473 
ss“ a AoE SES 58 « 107, 223 | 38, 543 | 3,093 5, 296 | 13,779 | 7,327 36, 205 2,980 

Outlying areas: | 
EEF ee See eee ee ee 46,395 8,500 } 1,156 3,383 17,743 5,843 | 7,325 2,446 
Virgin Islands 2,159 | 156 | | 228 497 gee ‘ 1,014 
Gea iiiecdsecidicaciccndsccinnauebebeekeelebackid 2,064 | 78 22 | 252 320 | Ss , 16 

1 See footnotes to table 1 for programs in each group of grants. 3 Includes a small amount of advances and undistributed sums. 

2 Includes a small amount undistributed, grants to the outlying areas Source: Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
listed, and grants under a few programs to American Samoa, the Canal Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1960. Personal income data 
Zone, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. are from the Survey of Current Business, August 1960. 

EDUCATION creased by varying degrees. 


Among the programs administered by the 

Grants for education rose to $418 million in Office of Education in the Department of Health, 
1959-60, almost $67 million (19 percent) more Education, and Welfare, the increase in grants 
than the 1958-59 total. Two programs—for edu- under the National Defense Education Act of 
cational materials distributed by the American 1958 topped all others with a 56-percent rise to 
Printing House for the Blind and for State nearly $69 million in the first full year of opera- 
colleges for agriculture and the mechanic arts— __ tion. The act was in effect for only the last 3 
remained at the same level. All the rest in- quarters of 1958-59. The $44 million granted 
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then and the $69 million of 1959-60 refer only 
to grants to State and local governments. An 
additional $18 million in 1959-60 and $3 million 
in 1958-59 (not included under the present defini- 
tion of grants) were expended under other titles 
of the act to provide student loans and fellow- 
ships and loans, contracts, and grants to institu- 
tions and to public and private agencies. Library 
service grants, new in 1956-57, rose 31 percent 
to $7 million. Grants for school maintenance 
and operation in federally impacted areas were 
up 26 percent to $167 million; school construction 
grants in the same areas rose 7 percent to $70 
million in 1959-60. 

A small sum ($71,327) was granted under a 
new program of grants to State education 
agencies for training teachers or supervisors of 
teachers of mentally retarded children. Another 
section of the same law (Public Law 85-926 of 
September 6, 1958) authorizes grants directly to 
public or other nonprofit colleges and universities 
to help train personnel to teach the teachers of 
the mentally retarded; the $236,864 granted for 
the latter purpose in 1959-60 is not included in 
this analysis since it is not a grant to an agency of 
State or local government. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Highway construction grants reached a new 
all-time peak for the eighth year in a row in 
1959-60 with a total of $2,942 million. All but 
$29 million was from the highway trust fund 
for the Federal aid highway program. Total 
highway grants were $328 million or one-eighth 
more than in 1958-59. They formed 43 percent 
of all Federal grants to the States and localities 
in that year and 41 percent in 1958-59. They 
were also 43 percent or $883 million more than 
public assistance grants in 1959-60; in the pre- 
ceding year they had been 33 percent or $648 
million more than the public assistance grants. 


“ALL OTHER” GRANTS 


Grants for the miscellany of programs not 
otherwise classified totaled $270 million in 1959- 
60, $30 million or 13 percent more than in 1958- 
59. The “all other” group consists of the agri- 


cultural and natural resources conservation 


programs, urban renewal, airport construction, 
civil defense, and disaster relief. It also includes 
small business management research—a new pro- 
gram, started in 1958-59 under Public Law 
85-699. Under this program, grants are made for 
“studies, research, and counseling concerning the 
managing, financing, and operation of small- 
business enterprises and technical and statistical 
information necessary thereto.” The amounts 
granted in the past few years for each program 
in this heterogeneous group are shown below. 





Amount (in millions) 








| 
| 
Purpose of grant 
| 59 | 1957-58 

















1959-60 | 1958-59 | 
Ce ne ee seca | $270.4 | $240.3 $189.1 
Agricultural experiment_...................... | 30.6 | 30.6 | 29.7 
ee Se ee ee } 57.1 | 56.6 | 42.9 
|, CE Eee | 4.9 | 11.4 15.4 
Cooperative marketing.......................- | 3.1 | 2.9 2.9 
Defense community facilities_................- | + -_ 1.3 
EF | 1.5 4.1] 11.9 
yp gl ee 11.4 12.4 | 11.9 

National Science Foundation facilities and | | 
SRE EE LE ae, MAES [einer oe 5 
Small business management research_.......-- | 2.0 AF lL aapaseee 
lS “Se 2 a ee | 2.6 1.8 | 2.0 
EE EES EET ee 101.7 75.5 | 35.2 
Watershed protection and flood prevention. -._. 32.7 | 22.9 | 16.8 
White House Conference on Aging-_.........- aS prepnetet eaten ed 
pe 21.9 | 19.8 18.6 





RELATION TO POPULATION AND 
OTHER INDICATORS 


Grants per capita are shown in table 3 by State 
and major purpose. The States have been ranked 
by per capita personal income (averaged for the 
most recent 3 years to dampen the effect of single- 
year fluctuations) and divided into high-, low-, 
and middle-income groups. Within each group 
the States vary widely in the amount of Federal 
grants received per capita. 

Around a national average of $38.31, total 
grants in 1959-60 varied from $135.98 for each 
person in Alaska to $21.12 in New Jersey, a 
spread of $114.86. Both are high-income States, 
with New Jersey ranking seventh and Alaska 
ninth. (Alaska and Hawaii are both listed 
among the States for 1959-60; for 1958-59, 
Hawaii had been shown with the outlying areas.) 
In 1958-59 the same two States—Alaska and New 
Jersey—had also been at the extremes of the 
range, with $155.94 and $17.24 per capita, respec- 
tively; the national average had been $35.75. 
From 1958-59 to 1959-60 the national average 
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grant per capita was raised by $2.56 or 7 percent, 
and the spread was narrowed by $23.84 or 17 
percent. 

Two other high-income States were second- 
highest and second-lowest in 1959-60. Wyoming 
received $109.23 for each inhabitant and Mary- 
land $25.59—a range of $83.64. This spread of 
$83.64 was $12.88 or 13 percent narrower than the 


$96.52 spread in 1958-59 between the second- 
highest State (Wyoming, $117.80 per capita) and 
the second-lowest (Indiana, $21.28). 

Although grants are, in general, somewhat 
higher per capita in the low-income than in the 
middle-income States and in the middle-income 
than in the high-income States, there is con- 
siderable overlap from group to group. Mon- 


Tas_e 3.—Per capita Federal grants to State and local governments, by State and purpose,! fiscal year 1959-60 












































Per capita grants 
Average atte ' 
States ranked by 1957-59 average .— Em- | 
per capita personal income eee Public ployment Health | Other | Highway 
1957-59 Total } assistance security services | welfare | Education| construc- | All other 
| adminis- services | tion 
} tration | 
| | a ee eee | 
| 
po 8 in slacaccsutabes $38.08 $11.47 $1.77 $1.42 $3.21 | $2.33 $16.39 $1.51 
United States ! $2,096 | 38.31 11.57 | 1.78 1.42 3.15 2.32 16. 57 1.51 
: High-income group.....................-. jemeas 32.11 9.42 | 2.15 1.02 2.70 1.71 13.68 1.43 
Yelaware iad “= 2,880 34.77 5.09 | 1.73 1.92 2.78 2.72 18.79 1.75 
District of Columbia | 2,853 45.23 11.26 3.07 3.73 4.54 45 21.02 1.14 
Connecticut___- : . Ea 2, 782 | 27.08 6.29 | 1.91 1.01 2.74 1.19 11.50 2.45 
New York-._..-. SN. 5 RRA? Btls 2,625 | 31.23 8.66 | 3.21 70 2.83 86 13.07 1.91 
ENE RR Ls APTS 2,611 | 67.35 8.77 | 4.37 3.17 2.01 6.91 36. 24 5.88 
Skene taal rdoguider accent eee 2,550 36.68 9.03 | 1.37 1.02 2.78 .89 20.06 1.53 
We sempet ...,..... cok dee 2° 546 | 21.12 4.31 2.00 67 2.90 1.20 8.91 1.13 
TE Sie pues. ens toe 2,541 | 34.51 | 14.55 2.09 83 2.06 2.89 11.20 89 
a +. RC 5e RIT 5 2,481 135.98 | 8.49 6.04 | 3.81 2.88 34. 54 73.22 7.00 
Massachusetts. --..... 2,362 34. 76 12.16 2.27 1.04 3.00 1.54 13.14 1.60 
SS See 2,285 31.97 | 8.67 1.42 1.06 2.26 1.15 16.53 88 
| er bE BS endehdienibe | 2,265 25.59 5.88 | 1.78 1.13 3.03 3.72 8.94 1.11 
pS ES EE eee ‘ } 2,220 28.49 7.68 1.92 1.20 2.88 1.27 12.44 1.10 
5 2 aD ReaNRnNaeR 5s 2,199 | 40. 46 13.99 | 2.08 | 1.37 2.45 4.08 15.63 87 
pO NS EEE Eee 2,177 | 27.43 | 7.67 2.04 1.18 3.13 1.26 10.37 1.7 
lt inl RE A | 2,078 109. 23 8.73 2.75 4.75 2.84 5.35 80.43 4.39 
Rhode Island. .............. | 2,073 39. 76 11.04 | 3.17 2.20 3.61 3.06 14.63 2.05 
Middle-income group._..........-....-_-|- 41.20 11.36 | 1.31 | 1.56 2.81 2.80 19.88 1.49 
Indiana_ LEILA 2.42 2,053 | 28.35 | 5.39 | 1.05 1.36 2.24 1.44 16.13 75 
0 EE RE ESLER: TIE | 2,045 | 49.98 10.03 | 2.15 1.37 2.27 1.77 30.88 | 1.51 
0 RE REN EAL GEE S-oI 2,087 | 54.39 20.95 | 1.73 | 1.58 3.06 4.84 20.85 | 1.38 
_ BE ee pRRRNCRS. S158 2,034 48.42 20.90 1.24 | 1.72 2.96 1.80 17.78 2.01 
(SS 2 RS SS Ry 2-55 2,030 | 30.42 7.52 1.13 1.27 2.60 1.41 15.68 . 80 
| aE | 2,024 33.59 6.18 | 1.59 3.73 3.87 6.65 | 6.97 4.60 
Montana 1,972 | 71.91 9.79 | 2.38 2.79 2.67 6.13 46.00 2.14 
Rae 1,947 38.65 10.08 | 1.01 | 1.77 2.26 2.87 19.40 1.26 
| ee SR BL ER. } 1,932 | 45. 66 11. 64 | 1.06 1.74 2.45 3.80 23.72 1.24 
EE Se he -| 1,922 39.33 10.96 | 1.32 | 1.65 3.05 1.46 19. 20 1.67 
New Hampshire. .............. peel 1,917 | 53.04 7.34 | 1.99 2.67 3.01 3.09 32.68 2.26 
f Nae 0 a Sk ROE AT BES } 1,912 | 52.55 12.80 | 2.92 1.59 3.11 6.47 24.44 1.22 
| eee 1,911 | 36.83 12.85 1.23 1.55 2.73 2.07 15. 56 .85 
RRSSRES S. . RRIEES DIS EAE: Bi 1,910 | 44.04 | 10.77 | 1.02 1.50 2.96 | 1.62 24.66 1.51 
ARS SE © PRES: } 1,856 | 43.93 13.21 | 1.31 1.18 2.78 2.94 20.92 1.59 
| TR Ep Se S..2 EN Fi. .28ek: } 1,785 | 63.30 10.76 | 2.69 2.00 3.18 3.82 38.17 2.67 
Virginia....... cx 1,756 31.96 4.37 | .71 1.84 3.54 5.71 13.58 2.21 
in | eee eal chewckugeih 49.95 1.33 2.23 4.73 3.02 19.79 1.46 
ET Ny te csinhkinvgthanie ewe tedonies | 1,748 64.55 | 2.09 1.41 3.51 10.72 27.57 1.89 
/ ae Speen 4 -| 1,721 65.59 3.00 3.76 2. 56 5.00 39.10 1.71 
sb sin dncigmsindaciincinwnndddimaccida 1,715 | 63.50 1.58 | 1.53 4.29 5.78 14.45 3.27 
| crmennE Seo | 1,713 46.96 | 1.54 2.23 2.67 3.10 20.80 1.69 
Vermont....... } 1,701 | 67.59 2.45 3.06 2.7 2.19 43.03 1.89 
West Virginia.............. .| 1,615 52.69 1.16 2.51 5.76 1.99 24.99 1.28 
South Dakota_..........- . 1, 564 | 65. 54 | 1.23 2.28 3.68 5.79 38.37 1.56 
ga ER IRIS RTE i eh? } 1,556 78.14 1.74 2.61 3.39 4.15 52.09 3.11 
eee a -| 1,553 | 65.77 1.20 2.28 5.13 1.71 21.76 92 
Georgia -..._- a SAR ROS 8 1,481 45.20 | 1.07 2.10 5.07 2.63 15.53 1.70 
OS aes i | 1,465 | 48.89 1.17 2.00 5.20 1.88 21.89 1.13 
Tennessee.._-.....-------- x, 1,456 43.22 1.09 2.21 5.03 2.04 18.85 1.97 
pL RSE: O1P } 1,407 35.14 | 1.18 2.42 3.83 2.31 13.19 82 
Eee eae | 1,357 47.90 | 1.28 2.32 5.08 3.24 15.72 1.16 
WU CUO foes hsb ono dinntbdsosennda bbc 1,263 | 38.84 | 1.28 1.61 3.87 2.67 19.75 .67 
Maa sean ensatidensnugg aware 1,218 51.51 | 1.70 2.83 6.03 2.87 17.93 1.39 
Mississippi..............._. | 1,071 49.59 1.43 2.45 6.37 3.39 16.75 1.38 
Outlying areas: 
Puerto Rico__..-- Bast a 19.77 3.62 .49 1.44 7.56 2.49 3.12 1.04 
Ko! ere eee 67.48 87 2.79 7.14 15.54 5.46 31.69 








! See footnotes to table 1 for programs in each group of grants. 

2 See footnote 2, table 2. 

3 See footnote 3, table 2. 

Source: Per capita grants are based on estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census for the total population, excluding the Armed Forces overseas, as of 
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July 1, 1959 (Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, Series P-25, 
No, 229), plus Bureau of the Census estimates for outlying areas. Personal 
income data are for the calendar year and are from the Survey of Current 
Business, August 1960. 








Tas_e 4.—Federal grants to State and local governments in relation to personal income and State general revenues, by State, 


fiscal year 1959-60 








| Total grants to States and localities 


| 
Grants under programs administered by Social Security 
Administration 








States ranked by 1957-59 average 


per capita personal income Amount 








(in | income for 
thousands)| calendar 
j | year 1959 
| 
ES GR, RE ee ee ees $6,836,500 |........... 
United States #_....... bat eee ee 1.8 
High-income cette Ada 2, 1.3 
Delaware... PET SEs Sh ae ee 1.2 | 
District of Columbia. 1. 
Connecticut. 1.0 | 
EEA 1.2 | 
SR Ral ok tact ann cite seeegenkpohanrecseonet 2.5 
Iilinois...... 1.4 
J =e 8 
Caitfornia. 1.3 
Alaska......... 5.4 
Massachusetts 1.4 | 
aes 1.4 | 
Maryland... “ 1.1 
Michigan. .... pice 1.3 | 
_ as 1.8 
CE SERRE SS SECA NEA 1.2 | 
Wyoming........ 5.0 
Oe BERNG.....nnccnccones- 1.8 | 








“i 1,985,112 
Re? S| ae, | 130,851 
ey OS SS aS Se : iptibe tie 87,760 
Colorado nadie ee 35 a At 93,923 
0 ES ee eee te 207 , 509 
teksten noseewsieni 119,092 
20,829 
47 , 962 
54,188 
98, 707 
shane 132,846 
New Hampshire. e ee 31,929 
Arizona... ‘ enaaddgiete a Ree an 65, 900 
0 , wisely 176,417 
REPOS 120,901 
415,225 
| a 55,511 
LS eae 125, 562 
Low-income group. 1,804, 510 
New Mexico........- 59,903 
| ae tee Sea 43,159 
Oklahoma. .......- 146, 109 
Seto 44,983 
Vermont......... 26, 088 
West Virginia... 98,635 
} a a 44,502 
Se a 48,904 
Louisiana... ..- 210,856 
RAE 5 a ee ee 176, 383 
Kentucky-.....-. aR) Ee 147,351 
Tennessee. -_-...-. ‘ 153,307 
North Carolina. ___. 158, 216 
Alabama... .-.... 155, 183 
South Carolina -- 91,982 
Arkansas. ....... 91,634 
Mississippi. ....-. 107,223 
Outlying areas: 
Puerto Rico-... 46,395 
Virgin Islands 2,159 
Other od 


1 General revenue data for the District of Columbia not yet available; all 
affected totals adjusted accordingly. 

3 See footnote 2, table 2. 

3 See footnote 3, table 2. 


tana’s $71.91, the highest total grants per capita 
among the middle-income States in 1959-60, 
only $6.23 less than North Dakota’s $78.14,' 
highest among the low-income States. 


was 
the 


$52. 


*In this largely rural State, 09 of total per capita 
grants was for highway construction. 
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As percent 
of total Amount | As percent of total As percent Per 
State n of personal State of total ita 
general | thousands) | income general grants oP 
revenues ! ot | revenues 
| 
Seal sep deta |» ite sakes 31 | $11.73 
24.7 | 2,004,974 | 0.5 7.6 31 | 11.83 
= nf = as 
| 20.8 891, 207 4) 6.2 30 9.60 
14.8 2,501 | 3 2.4 16 5.70 
| (*) 9,127 | aan 26 | 11.90 
| 19.1 | 16, 288 | 2 4.6 24 6.53 
} 19.9 | 145,913 | x 5.6 28 8.78 
| 26.6 | 2,739 4 3.9 15 9.82 
29.2| 91,499 4 | 7.3 25 9.17 
| 21.2 26, 364 at 4.4 21 4.42 
| 17.4 225,389 | .6 | 7.4 43 14.70 
43.6 2, 266) | 44 3.3 8 10.27 
23.8 62,661 5 | 8.4 35 12.33 
23.8 85,068 | oy 6.6 28 8.85 
17.2 18,872 | 3 | 4.2 24 6.19 
17.1 61, 257 44 4.8 28 7.90 
| 17.9 40,142 | 6 | 6.3 35 14.22 
| 21.2 88,258 | 4) 6.1 29 7.86 
| 34.2 3,094 | 4 | 3.0 a 9.52 
27.3 9,775 | 5 7.9 29 | 11.45 
| j 
| 27.1} 560,637 6 7.6 28 | 11.64 
| 21.2 25,852 | 3 4.2 20 | 5.60 
24.4 18,113 | 5 | 5.0 | 21 | 10.31 
28.7 , 886 | 1.0 11.3 39 21.36 
39.1 90,525 | 1.0 | 17.0 44 21.12 
19.6 30,410 | 4} 5.0 26 7.77 
11.1 4,213 | 3 2.3 | 20 6.80 
36.4 6,926 5 | 5.3 | 14 10.38 
31.5 14,492 5 | 8.4 | 2 10.34 
29.3 25,780 | -6 | 777 26 11.92 
23.1 38,056 | -6 | 6.6 | 29 11.27 
36.1 4,699 | 4] 5.3 | 15 | 7.81 
| 25.8 16,340 | 7 | 6.4 | 25 13.03 
} 23.8 62, 697 7} 8.5 | 36 13.09 
| 26.9 30,440 .6 | 6.8 25 11.09 
31.6 | 127,051 7 | 9.7 31 13.44 
31.3 | 9,712 6 5.5 17 11.07 
26.9 | 18, 446 3 4.0 15 4.69 
| 30.9} 643,131 1.2 11.0 36 | 17.80 
26.6 16, 588 1.0 7.4 23 | 17.88 
36.5 7,233 6 6.1 | 7 | 10.99 
32.5 75,749 1.8 16.8 | 52 | 32.92 
| 30.8 14, 667 9 | 10.1 | 33 15.31 
33.5 4,997 ca 6.4 | 19 | 12.95 
35.0 28,810 9 10.2 | 29 15.39 
37.6 | 8,844 9 | 7.5 20 | 13.03 
33.9 | 7, 259 74 5.0 | 15 | 11.58 
27.5 | 106,106 2.1 | 13.8 50 | 33.10 
} 31.3 | 68,118 1.1 | 12.1 | 39 | 17.46 
| 37.8 | 48, 229 4 12.4 | 33 | 16.00 
32.2 | 43,984 s 9.2 | 29 | 12.40 
23.6 | 53,143 8 7.9 34 | 11.80 
33.4 | 63, 308 1.4 13.6 | 41 19. 54 
25.7 | 22, 32: a 6.2 | 24 | 9.43 
34.9 34,142 1.4 13.0 37 | 19.19 
33.4 39,631 1.6 12.4 37 18.33 
9, 569 21 | 4.08 
REED 18 | 11.88 
190 |. eT: 9 






Source: State general revenue data are for fis 
Summary of State Government Finances in 196 
For sources of other data see tables 2 and 3. 


al year 1959-60 and are from 
30 (Bureau of the Census). 


The lowest per capita grants among the low- 
income States, North Carolina’s $35.14, were only 
$6.79 more than the $28.35 per capita for Indiana, 
lowest among the middle-income group. Although 
the high-income States include the Nation’s 
highest and lowest State in terms of per capita 
grants, with a range of $114.86, there was only 
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29 cents difference in the range of grants per 
capita between the middle-income group ($43.56) 
and the low-income group ($43.27). 

As a result of minimum allotment provisions 
in certain grant programs, notably highway con- 
struction, higher grants per capita are received 
in the more sparsely populated States. Through 
most of the 1950’s, for example, the highest 
grants per capita were received in Nevada, which 
had and, except for Alaska, still has the smallest 
population of any State. 

In Nevada, the fifth State in terms of per 
capita income and with grants of $67.35 for each 
person in the State, 54 percent of all grants re- 
ceived ($36.24 per person) was for highway con- 
struction. An even higher proportion of total 
grants—74 percent—was received for highways 
in Wyoming, where grants totaled $109.23 per 
capita. Almost 54 percent of Alaska’s per capita 
grants of $135.98 was for the construction of 
highways. Nor is this effect confined to the high- 
income States of small population: 65 percent of 
Montana’s $71.91 per capita grants was for high- 
ways, as was 60 percent of Utah’s $63.30. Both 
are middle-income States. Even in Idaho, a low- 
income State, 60 percent of the grants ($65.59 per 
capita) went for highways—nearly four times as 
much as for public assistance. 

In States where comparatively large sums are 
spent from State and local resources for public 
assistance, total grants per capita were also com- 
paratively high because of the Federal matching 
requirements in the Social Security Act. In 
Oklahoma, which ranked third among the 17 low- 
income States, 51 percent of all Federal grants 
was for public assistance, or $32.61 of the total of 
$63.50 per capita. In Louisiana, ninth among the 
low-income States, with total grants per capita of 
$65.77, 50 percent ($32.77 per capita) of all 
grants was for public assistance and 33 percent 
($21.76 per capita) for highway construction, 
leaving only 17 percent ($11.24 per capita) for 
all other federally aided programs. 

Total grants to the States and localities in 
1959-60 represented 2 percent of the personal in- 
come of the United States in 1959 (table 4) and 
25 percent of State general revenues. On balance, 
grants represent a higher proportion of both 
these indicators in States with the lower per 
capita incomes. For the low-income States as ¢ 


c 


group, grants averaged 3 percent of personal in- 
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come and 31 percent of State general revenues; 
for the high-income group they represented 1 
percent and 21 percent, respectively. 

Total grants in 1958-59, reported in the 
Butietin of July 1960, represented 25 percent of 
State general revenues. It can now be added that 
those grants represented 14 percent of combined 
State and local general revenues*—a more mean- 
ingful relationship than the relationship to State 
revenues alone. Within the income groups of 
States there are wide variations from the overall 
pattern because of the wide differences from 
State to State in the division of revenue sources 
between the State and local levels of government. 


GRANTS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


In 1959-60, $2,105 million was granted for the 
seven programs‘ administered by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. This amount represents 
an increase of $95 million or about 5 percent from 
the preceding year; in the same period, total 
grants increased somewhat more than 8 percent. 
The Social Security Administration grants ac- 
counted for 31 percent of all grants in 1959-60, 
about the same proportion as in 1958-59. Of the 
total grants per capita of $38.08 in 1959-60, those 
administered by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration accounted for $11.73 per capita. They 
equaled 14 of 1 percent of personal income in 
the United States and provided nearly 8 percent 
of all State general revenues. 


* Bureau of the Census, Governmental Finances in 
1959 (G-—GF59-No. 2), Sept. 30, 1960. 

*Grants for medical assistance for the needy aged, the 
fifth category of federally aided public assistance pro- 
grams and the eighth Social Security Administration 
grant program, were authorized by the 1960 Social Se- 
curity Amendments in September, after the close of the 
fiscal year 1959-60. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Earnings Under OASDI* 


In the calendar year 1960, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, 74 million persons had tax- 
able earnings of $209 billion under the old-age, 


*Prepared by Roslyn Arnold, Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers ! and workers and amount of earnings in covered 


employment for specified period, 1940-60 2 


(Data corrected to Mar. 15, 1961. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural 
labor. Beginning 1957, estimates are preliminary] 
























































| 
| tl Total earnings 
v ; ‘ 
| Employers Wachee with | Taxable earnings y echo in covered employment ¢ 
Year and quarter ao ings * during qimployment 
lod uring period * 
(in thousands) Total Average Total Average 
(in thousands) | (4, millions) | per worker | (!0 thousands) | (in millions) per worker 
2, 500 35,393 $32,974 $932 35,393 $35, 668 $1,008 
2, 646 40,976 41,848 1,021 40,976 45,463 1,110 
2, 655 46, 363 .939 1,142 46,363 | 58, 219 1,256 
2,394 47,656 62, 423 1,310 47,656 | 69, 653 1,462 
2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1,392 46, 296 | 73,349 1, 584 
2,614 46,392 62,945 1,357 46,392 71, 560 1,543 
3,017 48,845 ,088 1,414 48,845 | 79, 260 1,623 
3,246 | 48, 908 78,372 1,602 48,908 | 92, 449 1,890 
3,298 | 49,018 84,122 1,716 49,018 | 102, 255 2,086 
| 3,316 | 46,796 81,808 1,748 46,796 | 99, 989 2,137 
3,345 48, 283 87, 498 1,812 48,293 | 109, 804 2,274 
4,440 | 58,120 | 120/968 2;081 58,120 | 148.000 7 2)550 
4,450 | 59, 576 128,724 2,161 59, 576 | 161, 000 7 2,700 
4,350 | 60, 839 | 136, 003 2,235 60, 839 | 173,000 7 2,840 
4,350 50,610 133, 588 2,241 59,610 172,000 7 2,890 
5, 050 65, 203 157,772 2,420 65,203 | 195,000 7 2,990 
5, 100 67,612 170, 689 2,525 67,612 214,000 73,170 
5,100 70, 800 181, 421 7 2,560 70, 800 | 231,000 7 3,260 
5, 100 70, 200 181,000 7 2,580 70,200 | 233,000 7 3.320 
5, 200 72,700 ,000 2,790 72,700 251,000 73,450 
5,200 74,000 ,000 7 2,820 74,000 263, 000 7 3,550 
} 
3, 590 46,951 36, 382 775 46,951 37,000 7 790 
3, 662 48, 220 35,963 7 48,497 | 39,000 7 800 
3, 654 47,637 30, 864 848 49,187 | 39,000 7790 
3,652 41,353 22,824 552 48,046 | 41,000 7 850 
3,620 | 45,984 35,813 779 | 45,984 | 37,000 7 800 
3,726 | 46,790 35, 084 7 47,115 | 38,000 7810 
3,715 46, 250 30,058 650 47,972 38,000 7790 
3,768 | 40, 292 22, 598 561 46, 984 41,000 7 870 
| | 
3,830 | 46,699 | 38,053 815 | 46,699 | 39,000 7 840 
3,951 | 48, 660 | 38,776 797 | 48,888 | 41,000 7 840 
3,948 | 49, 259 35,621 723 50, 509 | 43,000 7 850 
3,985 | 44,847 28,054 626 | 50, 120 | 46,000 | 7920 
Jonmery-Mordb....... cee. 3,976 | 49, 333 43,031 872 | 49,333 44,000 7 390 
April-June. _......._- 4,055 | 50,940 | 42, 547 | 835 | 51, 234 45,000 7 880 
July-September. ___.__- 4,052 50,735 | 36,811 726 | 52,373 46,000 7 830 
October-December 4,063 | 45,182 | 28, 958 641 51,533 49,000 7 950 
1957 
January-March.............. 4,010 | 53,044 | 47,662 899 | 53,044 | 49,000 7 920 
RNR eRe maa ta 4,153 | 54, 544 | 46, 364 850 | 54,858 | 50,000 7910 
July-September............... 4,060; - 53,846 | 39, 462 733 55,786 51,000 7910 
October-December......._............ 4,065 46,561 884 620 | 54,274 52,000 7 
1958 
January-March....................... 3,997 | 52,200 | 47, 283 | 906 | 52, 200 | 49,000 7 940 
(> hoe are lila il ith cll 4,110 53, 300 45,690 | 857 | 53,600 | 50, 000 7 
July-September... 4,090 | 53, 600 39, 320 | 734 | 55,800 51,000 7910 
October-December........... 4,100 | 46, 600 | 29, 279 | 628 55,100 53,000 | 7 960 
1959 | 
January~March............. : 4,070 | 50, 500 949 53,200 52,000 7 980 
“| "(2S oaepapaeaaieg Neat 4, 160 51,600 | 933 | 55,600 | 55,000 7 990 
he bn... aE | 4,140 55,700 44,700 | 803 57,300 | 56,000 7 980 
October-December.............___. 4,100 50, 300 35,400 | 704 | 57,000 | 58, 000 71,020 
| | | 
1960 | | | | 
January-March.....................___. 4,070 | 55,000 55,000 | 7 1,000 | 55,000 56,000 | 7 1,020 
April-June..........__.. 4/190 | 56, 500 54,000 | 7 960 7° 000 58,000 | 7 1,020 





1 Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for 
year; quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate 
to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes — coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance programs. 

§ Represents reported workers with taxable earnings, Annual limit on 
taxable earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; for 1955-58 
it was $4,200; beginning 1959, it is $4,200. 

‘ Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 
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§ Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. The 
difference between workers reported with taxable earnings and total in 
covered employment represents the number of wage and salary workers not 
reported because they had already earned the prevailing maximum annual 
taxable wages from an employer. 

* Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. Because of program 
changes in 1951 and later, estimates beginning 1951 could not be made with 
the same accuracy possible for earlier periods. 

7 Rounded to nearest $10. 
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survivors, and disability insurance program. 
These totals represented increases of 1.8 percent 
and 3.0 percent, respectively, from those for 
1959. Average annual taxable earnings in 1960, 
at an estimated $2,820, were 1.1 percent higher 
than the average a year earlier. 

Total annual earnings (which include both 
taxable and nontaxable earnings) were estimated 
at $263 billion, an increase of 4.8 percent from 
the 1959 level. Average annual earnings, esti- 
mated at $3,550, were 2.9 percent higher than in 
the preceding year. The contraction in business 
activity in the second half of 1960 is evident in 
the relatively small changes for the year in aver- 
age earnings, on both a total and taxable basis. 

The number of workers with taxable earnings 
during January-March 1960 (excluding the self- 
employed and agricultural labor) was estimated 
at 55.0 million—3.4 percent higher than in the 
first quarter of 1959. An estimated 56.5 million 
had taxable earnings in the second quarter of 
1960; this number was 2.2 percent higher than 
that in April-June 1959. 

Average earnings, taxable and nontaxable, 
were estimated at $1,020 for both the first and 
second quarters of 1960 and represented increases 
of 4.1 percent and 3.0 percent, respectively, from 
the averages in the corresponding quarters of 
1959. Average taxable wages in covered employ- 
ment in the first quarter ($1,000) were 5.4 per- 
cent higher than the average in January-March 
1959. Although there was a seasonal decline in 
the second quarter, the estimated average of 
$960 was about 3 percent higher than that a 
year earlier. 

These changes were in line with the increases 
in average weekly earnings and average hourly 
earnings in covered industries. The experience 
in these 2 quarters also reflects the 1960 slow- 
down in the economy, since the rate of increase 
from the earlier year was less for the second 
quarter than for the first. 

An estimated 5.2 million employers paid tax- 
able wages in the calendar year 1960, about the 
same number as in 1959. There was practically 
no change from 1959 to 1960 in the number of 
employers in the first and second quarters. 
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Recent Publications 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


CHILDREN’s Bureau. Study of Staff Losses in Child 
Welfare and Family Service Agencies, by William B, 
Tollen. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 383.) Wash- 
ington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 193 pp. 55 cents, 

Includes characteristics of professional staff, resigna- 
tion rates, and reasons for resignations. 


BurREAU oF OLpD-AGE AND Survivors Insurance. I[nter- 

viewing in Social Security as Practiced in the Adminis- 

tration of Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance, 

by Elizabeth de Schweinitz and Karl de Schweinitz, 

Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1961. 99 pp. $1.50, 
Designed for use in in-service training. 


GENERAL 


BEcKER, JosepH M., S.J. “Twenty-five Years of Un- 
employment Insurance, an Experiment in Competitive 
Collectivism.” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 75, Dec, 
1960, pp. 481-499. $6.00 a year. 

Evaluates the Federal-State structure of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the use of experience rating. 


BERNSTEIN, InviNc. The Lean Years: A History of the 
American Worker, 1920-1938. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1960. 577 pp. $7.00. 

Deals with the condition of organized and unorganized 
workers, the problems of mass unemployment, and the 
beginnings of a national relief program. 


BrEMMER, Rosert H. American Philanthropy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. 230 pp. $4.50. 

Surveys voluntary activity in the fields of charity, 
education, humanitarian reform, social work, foreign 
aid, and religion. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Agencies. State Unemployment Insurance Benefit Fi- 
nancing: Key Facts, Charts, Tables, 1946-59. No pag- 
ing. The Conference, 1960. 103 pp. Processed. Copies 
available from Utah Dept. of Employment Security, 
174 Social Hall Ave., P.O. Box 2100, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


KENKEL, WILLIAM F. The Family in Perspective; a 
Fourfold Analysis. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1960. 472 pp. $6.00. 

Discusses families in a variety of cultures, the family 
as an institution, the personal aspects of family living, 
and psychoanalytic factors relating to the family. 


Matisorr, Harry. Simplifying Unemployment Insurance 
Objectives. (BIRC Publication No. 14.) Pasadena; 
California Institute of Technology, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, 1960. 32 pp. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Addresses on Industrial Relations, 1960 Series. 








*Prepared in the Library, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers. Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 








(Bulletin No. 28.) Ann Arbor: The Bureau, 1960. Vari- 
ous paging. $4.50. 

Includes articles on fringe benefits by William B. 
Hall, Homer M. Ewell, and R. 8S. Lane. 


New York Srate. DepartMENT OF Lasor. Employment 
and Earnings of Interstate Migrant Farm Workers, New 
York State, 1959. New York: The Department, 1960. 
29 pp. Free. 


TAEUBER, Kart E. “Duration-of-Residence Analysis of 
Internal Migration in the United States,’ Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 39, Jan. 1961, pp. 116- 
131. 


RETIREMENT AND OLD AGE 


Axetrop, 8. J. “The Evaluation of Old Age Assistance 
Medical Care Programs.” American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 51, Jan. 1961, pp. 1-10. $1.50. 


CopELAND, ArtTHUR E. “Recreation for the Aging 
Blind.” The New Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 55, Feb. 
1961, pp. 44-49. 35 cents. 


DE VYveR, FRANK T. “Concerning the ‘Bad Man Theory’ 
on Employment of Older Workers.” State Government, 
Vol. 33, Autumn 1960, pp. 217-221. $1.50. 

Concludes that only full employment and a growing 
economy will solve the problem of the older worker. 


FLEMMING, ARTHUR S. “The Role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Problems of the Aged.” Bulletin of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, 2d series, Vol. 37, Feb. 1961, 
pp. 119-128. $8.00 a year. 


Hart, Morir. When Your Husband Retires. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. 172 pp. $3.50. 


REIcH, WILLIAM T., and ANDERSON, OpIn. W. Colorado's 
Medical Care Program for the Aged. New York: Health 
Information Foundation, 1960. 41 pp. (HIF Perspec- 
tives, No. a2.) Free. 

Reviews the program, analyzes utilization and costs, 
and summarizes the attitudes of those concerned with 
its operation. 


Swirt, Roy L. “Social Security and How It Works.” 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Vol. 5, Feb. 1961, pp. 
1-6. 30 cents. 

Describes the operations of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


FRIEDLANDER, WALTER A. Introduction to Social Welfare. 
2d ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1961. 589 pp. $7.50. 

A complete revision of the 1955 edition. Designed to 
serve not only students and workers in the field of social 
welfare but persons interested in volunteer work. 


GRAHAM, Mrrtton DTD. Social Research on Blindness— 
Present Status and Future Potentials. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1960. 177 pp. $2.50. 

A compilation of items covering the period 1953-—5s. 


Rogerts, Davin. Victorian Origins of the British Wel- 
fare State. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. 
369 pp. $6.00. 

Laws enacted, enforcement procedures developed, and 
policies established, 1833-54. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Bere, B. Ronerr. “The Use of Regular Community 
Facilities for Children With Special Needs.” Child Wel- 
fare, Vol. 40, Feb. 1961, pp. 12-15. 45 cents. 


Fretps, Harotp N. “Children in Need of Parents: the 
Legal Problem.” Child Welfare, Vol. 40, Feb. 1961, pp. 
22-25. 45 cents. 


Hanson, Frep T. “The Uniform Act on Paternity.” 
State Government, Vol. 34, Winter 1961, pp. 55-59. $1.50. 

Purposes, provisions, and origins of the Uniform Act 
on Paternity and its close relationship to the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. 


MICHIGAN UNIversITy. Survey ResearcH CENTER. A 
Study of Boys Becoming Adolescents. Ann Arbor: The 
Center, 1960. 260 pp. Processed. Free. 

Reports on a national survey of boys aged 11-13 
conducted by the Center for the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WoMEN’s Bureau. Day 
Care of Children Under 12: Findings of a Survey on 
the Resources of National Organizations as Reported to 
the Women’s Bureau and to the Children’s Bureau in 
March 1959. Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 
21 pp. 


WuiteE House CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Conference Proceedings. Washington, D.C.: National 
Committee for Children and Youth, 1145 Nineteenth St., 
N.W., 1960. 429 pp. $2.50. 

Includes abstracts of conference and forum speeches 
and a composite report of forum recommendations. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


BIERWAGEN, WALTER J. “Medical Care Under the Tran- 
sit Employees’ Health and Welfare Plan. American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 51, Jan. 1961, pp. 18-21. 
$1.50. 

Reports on the medical care program for transit em- 
ployees, provided through contract with Group Health 
Association in Washington. (Discussion by Agnes W. 
Brewster follows.) 


“Dental Care Coverage Administered by an Insurance 
Company, a Symposium.” Journal of the American 
Dental Association, Vol. 62, Feb. 1961, pp. 194-207. $7 
a year. 

Includes Management’s Views on Dental Care in an 
Employee Benefit Program, by Henry M. Thornton; The 
First Year’s Experience with Dental Insurance, by Lee 
R. Farmer; and The Dentist-Patient Relationship, by 
Robert F. Spangler. 


Freipson, Error. “The Organization of Medical Practice 
and Patient Behavior.” American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 51, Jan. 1961, pp. 43-52. $1.50. 

A sociologist reports on the reasons some patients 
of a prepayment medical care plan used services outside 
the plan. 


MULLER, CHARLOTTE. “Economic Analysis of Medical 
Care in the United States.” American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 51, Jan. 1961, pp. 31-42. $1.50. 


Pace, Str Earte. What Price Medical Care? A Preven- 
tive Prescription for Private Medicine. Philadelphia: 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TABLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-61 
{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 7, 1961] 

























































































| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Tem- | Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and porary 
disability benefits | 8 urvivor benefits disability | Rall 
| benefits, road 
] 
_ Total | Monthly | Lump-sum?7 | —— Vet- Unem- 
th Rail- Civil Weta, T | ———___—— com State | erans’ | ploy- 
tis | Social | road | gervice | ans Ad- | | Rail- | Civil | Veter- | ploy, | laws | legis: | ment 
| Security | Retire- Com. matahe! | Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social | inoue lation " | Insur- 
| Act ment ission 2| tration 3 wee | | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other* ance ance 
( — |. 4 ment mis- tra- | rity Act Act ® Act? 
Act* | sion? | tion® | ee 
Number of beneficiaries 
) 1960 
San 0,503.7 529.4 355.1 | 2,971.6 | 3,346.9 247.3 (yee , 59.4 14.4 28.6 74.6 
| a, 10, 593.1 532.6 357.0 | 2,973.1 | 3,368.7 248.5 145.9 | 1,220.0 77.8 | 19.5 | 29.4 | 73.0 
pan Teer 10, 664.4 534.5 359.5 | 2,980.5 | 3,393.3 249.4 EEE Iwheteas 72.8 17.2 | 25.2 | 48.6 
May. cone 10, 733.5 537.1 361.8 | 2,993.2 | 3,415.0 249.9 148.6 |._.-. ont 71.9 17.6 | 21.6 35.6 
emg ES Te 10,818.1 540.6 363.7 | 3,009.2 | 3,443.7 251.3 149.5 | 1,262.0 | 70.5 16.3 | 22.4 35.9 
| 6 Ae) FERS IE 10, 909.0 543.1 365.6 | 3,022.1 | 3,467.0 251.8 | ee 63.5 13.4 21.0 43.6 
ool Riemer B. 10, 975.2 546.4 367.0 | 3,037.0 | 3,489.1 253.1 151.4 |..--.. 66.9 | 16.2 | 33.5 68.4 
Sept_ peinsiaceeidaii 11,024.4 550.2 371.0 | 3,050.3 | 3,501.3 253.8 152.3 63.3 | 14.4 34.3 106.0 
SS Se 11,071.6 551.5 374.3 | 3,059.4 | 3,506.1 254.8 153.1 | | 52.0 14.3 | 33.8 | 86.6 
se SE et | 11, 198.2 551.1 376.4 | 3,064.3 | 3,533.2 255.3 | 60.0 | 15.6 | 36.8 | . | 90.5 
i: S| ae 11, 286.7 553.3 379.4 | 3,064.4 | 3,557.9 256.1 154.5 | 1,300.0 60.7 | 16.6 | 34.3 | 101.9 
| 
1961 | | | 
Pe Re oe 11,376.3 | 555.3 | 381.7 | 3,064.8 | 3,572.5 256.1 ee 60.0 | 16.9 | TG) BAR? f.55+.-, ; 120.2 
| a SRE Se j 11,477.8 | 557.3 383.4 | 3,074.0 | 3,599.0 256.9 "yy a 65.9 | 17.3 | TiS) BIEKE 1 ......25 120.8 
Amount of benefits ' ee 
1940_...]$1,183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 610.907 ||. ....~254 | $518,700 |.......--- | $15,961 
1941__ ,079, 51,169 119,912 64, 933 | | 320,561 23, 644 | ,559 |. i | =e 8! | 14,537 
1942____| 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 39,523 | 1,603 |- } 14,342 |. --| 344,084 5, 
1943__. 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 | 331,350 55,152 | 1,704 > (Sees 
1944____| 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 1,765 | 19, 238 | 
1945___.| 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 | 99,651 | 1,772 23,431 | 366 | 
1946_...| 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 |1,268,984 | 127,933 | 1,817 |_..-- 30,610 | j1,7 
1947__..| 4,658,450 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 [1,676,029 | 149,179 | 19,283 |_....._. 33,115 
1948_.._| 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,582 [1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 $918 32,140 | 
1949__ 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 [1,692,215 | 196,586 | 39.257 4,317 | 31,771 | 
1950_- 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 43 884 8,409 | 33,578 | | 
1951__ 5,503,855 |1,321,061 268, 7 196,529 |1, 647, 938 | 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 33,356 
1952....| 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 ,504 | 74,085 | 19,986 37,251 | 
1953_. 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 ‘ 5 | 83,319 | 27 43,377 | 221 | 
1954__._| 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 : 93,201 | 32 41,480 | 66 | 
1955__..|10,275, 552 3,747,742 438,970 | 335,876 7 121,847 | 39 | 42,233 | 
1956_.._|11, 193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 73 | 133,171 | 49 | 41,895 | 
1957____|13, 560, |5, 744,490 538, 501 474,841 | 143,826 58, | 47,278 . 5 | , 
1958 17,511,784 |6,722,871 570,741 561, 988 146 | 153,947 74, | 56,043 | ’ 563 | 2, O35 y 
1959_ 18,157,957 |8,063, 765 | 657,209 | 641,914 3, |; 180,883 | 93, | 66,487 | 66,160 |2,617, ‘913 | 17,391 | 224, 536 
1960 19,587,802 |8,764,298 | 741,194 705, 197 5,2 201,251 | 105,660 71,066 56,874 |2, 866,761 553 | 157,690 
a | | | 
| | | | | 
---| 1,569,036 | 681,263 57,966 57,039 | 5, | 15,896; 8, 5,158 | 4,512 | 260,671 178 | 13,754 
-| 1,628,260 | 688,615 | 58,424 57,226 78,3 15,995 | 8, 7,129 | 5,217 | 301,217 14| 13,374 
1,579,025 | 694,233 | 58,666 57,801 | 80, 16,096 | 8, 6, 297 3,969 | 249,214 |... 10,414 
-| 1,551,428 | 699,602 59,000 57,913 | 5 16,171 | 8, 6,847 3,595 215,092 |.... 7,909 
-| 1,556,920 | 706,357 | 59,48 58, 202 ,506 | 16,288 | 8, 6,415 3,744 | 209,278 |-...-- 7,502 
-| 1,553,941 | 713,900 | 58,110 | 85,223 | 16,350 8, 4,829 3,908 192,791 |. 7,311 
-| 1,600,443 | 719,391 | 58,560 | 9, 34 5, 16, 457 |} 8, 6,311 6,746 217,543 | 11,931 
1,606, 859 723,216 | 60,103 | 218,622 7, 16,531 | 8, 5,396 6,887 212,309 |...... 18,371 
| 1,596,419 | 726,831 | 61,059 | 219,562 | 188,258 | 16,619} 9, 5,670 7,040 | 190,695 |_.__- 14,864 
1,653,772 | 734,720 60,911 221, 090 190, 157 16,673 9,1! 5,645 7,421 242, 593 | 15,809 
1,743,003 740,324 61,978 222, 126 195, 997 16,898 9, 5, 966 7,125 | 3!3,617 18, 604 
1961 
Jan. 1,857,803 | 746,357 61,400 62,191 223, 165 196, 897 16,828 9, 453 78, 737 12,474 6, 700 7,359 414,20 22,010 
Feb....| 1,859,489 | 754,878 61, 685 62,795 | 217,120! 198,614 | 16,829 9,530 | 77,078 | 13,893 6, 490 5,203 | 415,800 19 


574 








1U nder Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife's, and 
husband’ s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependents. Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 


data not adjustec d for underpayments and recoveries. 

‘© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments 
to unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-service- 
men from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Includes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 


spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled vet- 
erans undergoing training. 

* Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; he 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to adult disabled 

» Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, 


ginning 
hildren, 
beginning 





1958-July 1959. 
! From Sept. 


1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment 


allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of 
World War II. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Ac t, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some 
payments made after e xpire ition dates. Number represents average weekly 
claims paid. 

12 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (f 


for 
both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 


Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), payment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allow- 
* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of ance program, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, 
quarter. Number of beneficiaries available only on quarterly basis Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Number of decedents on whose actount lump-sum payments were made. Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 






* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and vet 
* Represents average num ber of beneficiaries in a 14-day reg 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 


ins’ programs. 
yn period; 
July 1960 


istrati 
Beginning 
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1949 and authorizations from July 1949. 
ployment insurance data adjusted 
Sources Based on r 


Civil-service and railroad unem- 
monthly; other data adjusted annually 


‘ports of administrative agencies. 





TaBLe 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-61 







































{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
| 
Federal insurance | Potenel | 
we | contributions ! era, State un- Railroad un- 
Period civil- es employment | Federal un- | employment 
| service toxteiee- insurance |employment; insurance 
Retirement | contribu- tions contribu- taxes ¢ contribu- 
and | Disability tions 2 tions 3 tions § 
survivor 
= _ - - oe 1 | 
Fiscal year: | | 
ES ER Sey eee ee $7 , 266, 985 $926,403 | $1,259,041 | $575,282 | $1,500,397 $335,880 | $99,891 
Senne eet tenet aae 9 Bag 7,565, 086 894,995 1,515,852 | 525, 369 1,675, 286 | 324,020 | 102,014 
a | 9,842,685 987 , 07! 1,509,695 | 606,931 | 2,164,757 341,108 | 152,998 
8 months ended: | | | 
ES a Sap ey ae 4,346,339 528,574 | 1,007,072 | 350,630 982,616 305,112 56,144 
EE ck cahthotinnh sp dibonddutudhgnneneagebes 5,179,934 546,337 | 990,745 | 407, 964 | 1,318,246 | 315, 233 | 78, 580 
February 1961____- AO ESS SB Ann OEP By Se 6, 423,959 | 568,153 | 1,135,683 | 386,785 1,447,554 | 325,319 | 84,935 
1960 | 
RR Te A A i ae r 1, 124,233 | 129,785 | 84,457 | 195, 206 283, 183 3,947 
March . 1, 93,034 | 149, 400 | 49,942 | 13,238 20,774 35, 223 
Re iniasbecsantabsiiitacbilabaish<caDetimnsonnntacteans 81,968 122, 188 | 17,028 | 273,789 2,339 R84 
May 1, 176,057 118,129 | 81,561 31, 420 1,641 | 7,205 
eaten Clee ta gente IEEE Se SPOS ae 89, 683 129, 233 | 50,436 | 28, 064 1,120 31,107 
July_... BaP Re DR MAE ARE [Dyin SI ee Se ‘ 29,952 | 162,091 17,121 221,125 674 7il 
ESE SLE Sete eee ape eae 1,5 146, 950 139,442 | 83,320 481,092 807 10,501 
EE OE OL eC See 1,473 | 156, 682 | 2,464 11,488 607 | ,223 
i eee AE Sl REE Tip cer EE een d 31,165 | 144,032 | 15,037 144, 580 41 890 
0 Mea aed al Sole, RE tl ES i 1,3 116, 266 139, 565 | 80, 571 293, 950 692 9,785 
I a Stak a a 36,747 | 114,062 48,288 14,633 847 28,655 
1961 | | j 
EE SE Bk eee Pe ees er 7 21,670 | 159,785 12,842 83,875 32,045 | 748 
|, Ss eae . a SS FS eT 1,3 123,931 | 120,024 77,142 196,811 289, 106 } 5,422 





! Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments cove: by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an esti- 
mated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; beginning July 1959, excludes transfers 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

+ Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 


penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contribu- 
tions from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State 
temporary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
pe Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

ax Act. 

§ Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

‘ — for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


nell University, Graduate School of Business and Public 


Administration, 1960. 208 pp. $2.00. 
Includes suggestions for program improvement. 


(Continued from page 18) 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1960. 160 pp. $3.50. 
Explains Australia’s plan and suggests how its main 
features might be adapted to conditions in the United 
States. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. Special Study on the 
Medical Care Program for Steelworkers and Their 
Families. Pittsburgh: United Steelworkers of America, 
1960. 108 pp. Free. 

Improvements made in the program since its beginning 
in 1950. 


Reep, Lovis 8. Medical Care Under the New York 
Workmen's Compensation Program. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
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TaRLE 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-61 





















































[In thousands] 
Receipts | Transfers Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
under | | 
4 | financial | | 
Period Net con- interchange | Invested | 
tribution | Net with Benefit | Adminis- in U.S. Cash Total 
income |_ interest railroad — . trative Govern- bi te otal 
and received? | retirement | P®Y™eMtS | oxnenses 4 ment | Dalances assets 
transfers ! account 3 } securities § | 
| Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
| | 
| 
$79,716,529 | $6,356,342 — $704, 400 $63, 449,356 $1,812,919 $18, 584, 964 $1, 521, 232 $20, 106, 195 
7, 266, 985 A, | ae 7,874,932 165, 604 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 22,812, 600 
7, 565, 086 540,279 —121,300 9,049, 146 206, 094 20, 474, 430 | 1,066, 904 21,541,424 
9, 842, 685 499, 793 — 583, 100 10, 269, 709 202, 369 19,748,848 1,079,877 20,828,725 
8 months ended: | } 
ye nn i. Se 4,346,339 | 289, 226 —121, 300 | 5,769, 364 145,278 | 20,280,440 1,131,783 21, 412, 224 
February 1960 5,179,934 | 270,737 — 274,600 6,716, 563 123,551 | 18,556,745 1,320, 637 19,877, 382 
February 1961 6, 423,959 Ce eae } 7,288,177 138,951 18, 584, 964 1,521,232 20, 106, 195 
| ' 
February 1,243,390 re ee 855, 837 17,249 18, 556,745 1,320, 637 19,877,382 
March 1,006, 980 Ry Till Tier <A ad | 880,613 24,319 18,977,197 | 1,015, 730 19,992, 926 
April. . 774,642 Rg Rie am RE a 885, 907 17,110 18,911,431 | 969, 627 19,881,058 
May... 1, 865, 591 Ce 887,003 18, 241 19,365,749 | 1,480,214 20, 845, 963 
June ?_... 1,015, 538 | 890, 624 19,148 19, 748,848 | 1,079,877 20,828,725 
a 345,944 .| 894, 428 15,980 | 19,246,007 1,020,328 20, 266,335 
August-_.... 1,596,615 | | 901 , 295 22, 422 19,748,038 | 1,205, 463 20,953, 501 
September... 678,887 | 904 , 202 22,509 | 19,631,126 1,088,912 20,720,038 
October_.... : 348,088 | 899, 689 20,210 19, 161,475 1,006, 251 20,167,727 
November-.__... : : 1,270,214 | 5,497 911,028 19, 502 19,218,415 1, 204, 493 20,512, 908 
NE EEE SA aati | 510,927 | 206, 193 915, 962 —10, 433 19, 128, 245 1,196, 255 20,324, 499 
1961 
eB ee Rh AR TI Pe LE | 287,326 + 5 | 920, 696 26, 507 18, 688, 575 978, 442 19,667,017 
POUND ied Res acuhocsedressedationket | 1,385, 958 | Fae 940,878 22, 254 18, 584, 964 1,521,232 20, 106, 195 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-February | | | 
1961 7 | $3,713,830 $127, 900 $26, 100 $1,454, 494 $101,985 | $2,178,678 $132,673 $2,311,351 
Fiscal year: } 
1957- | 926, 403 8 eae 168, 420 12,112 1,054, 458 44,515 1,098,973 
1958-59 7 wel 894, 995 33,203 |......- caiiaciel 339, 231 21,410 1,606,874 59, 747 1,666, 621 
1959-60 7 987,079 | 47,641 26, 100 528, 304 31,922 | 2, 100, 862 | 66,352 2,167,214 
8 months ended: 
ge ee | 528, 574 | 36,659 1...-...... bas 201,102 2,827 | 1,359,353 | 80, 285 1,439, 638 
RR 546, 337 | 23, 609 21,400 | 341,620 30,927 1,787 , 282 98, 138 1,885, 420 
6 SE 568,153 29,759 |-------------- | 418,540 35, 236 2,178,678 | 132,673 2,311,351 
1960 
St ete LE A AEE TEE 124, 233 | 880 ben 42,942 250 1,787, 282 | 1,885, 420 
93,034 | EE Eidecennteculetina | 47,386 250 1,871, 496 1,931, 160 
81, 968 . |) meee ee -| 47,479 248 1,906, 121 1,965, 645 
176,057 988 | 46, 248 248 1,989, 492 2,096, 194 
89,683 | 22,457 5, 571 248 2, 100, 862 2, 167,214 
29,952 | 105 46,772 266 2,090, 461 | 2,150, 234 
146,950 | 948 47, 868 266 2,169, 103 2,249,999 
61,473 | 352 49,390 266 | 2,194,914 | 2, 262, 168 
31,165 | 617 50,310 254 2,179, 583 | 2, 243,387 
116, 266 } 1,112 48,415 254 2,200, 435 | 2,312,095 
36,747 | 25, 240 51,814 | 33, 430 | 2,179,930 2, 288, 839 
| | 
} | | 
PR AER TE AES EE 21,670 | 201 61,367 251 2,164,131 | 84, 960 2,249,091 
February 123,931 | BME Yack sons ; 62,605 251 2,178,678 132, 673 2,311,351 








1 January 1937-June 1940, equals appropriations transferred (estimated 
net proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts 
appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. 
Beginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund 
of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual inter- 
fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retire- 
ment account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and beginning 1959, to the 
disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) 
On reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date 
(see footnote 4). 

3 The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
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from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account, beginning July 
1958, are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account, beginning June 1959, by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office 
building construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability 
insurance trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement 
(plus interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for 
the allocated cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Depart- 
ment isreimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as incurred. 

* Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest accrued on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-Decen:ber 1939 

? Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 





TaBLE 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected 
months, December 1948-February 1961, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1961 ! 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 24, 1961] 




































































































































Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 Widow’s 
Ite: Dis- Moth- Par- 
m Old-age or wid- : A 
ability ? ower’s er’s ent’s 
Total OASI? DI? Total | OASI? DI? Total | OASI? DI? 
Number 
In current-payment | | } 
Status at end | | | 
| 
2,314, 557! 320,928) 320,928) .......-- 581,265) 581, 265).......-. 210,253} 142,223 11,903 
243) 3,477,243 | 508,350) 508,350|......__. 699, 703 699, 703) mcaatelieibes 314,189} 169,438 14,579 
5,025, 549 737,859| 737,859)......... 938,751 938, 751) Me eae 454,563) 228,984 21,460 
} 8 Oe Se eee 1,015, 892/1,015,892)........- 1,160, 770)1, 160,770) ......... ,091) 271,536) 25,057 
21) 3. *& |SeeSe Sf ee 1,433, 507|1,433, 507|......... 1,340, 995/1,340,995|__.._.... 913,069} 301,240 26, 
234) 12, 162,177 237 , 719) 2,031, 091)\2,018, 860 12, 231)1, 624, 135) 1, 606,028 18, 107|1, 232,583) 353,964) 30,065 
13,850, 674/13, 376, 873 343, 283|2, 226, 421/2,176,817 49, 604) 1,847, 281\1, 766, 367 80,914)1,418,147| 376,942) 34,762 
. 13, 961 , 809) 13, 465,340 496, 469'7,656,332) 357, 134)2,241,077|2, 188, 236 52,841/1,861,972)1,775, 478 86, 494/1, 432,060) 378,348 34,886 
14,057, 718)13,549,261| 508,457|7,702,270| 363,878|2,253,653/2,199,026) 54,627|1,877,229)1,787, 277 89,952)1,445,017| 380,602) 35,060 
14, 148, 567/13, 635, 468: 513,099/7, 752,618) 365, 558|2, 265, 762|2,210,630)  55,132)1,889,211/1,796,802) 92,409)1,457,644) 382,462) 35,312 
14, 261 ,828/13,740,278| 521,550|/7,812,909) 370,787|2,279,907/2, 223, 531 56, 376/1, 903, 451)1,809, 064 94,387/1,471,340) 387,858) 35, 486 
14,375, 965) 13,840, 326 535, 639)7 , 875, 367) 380 , 069/2, 294, 600/2, 236, 210 58,390)1,912,691)1,815, 511 97,180/1,484,927| 392,711 35,600 
-|14,464, 302/13,919,009) 545, 293)7,921,218) 385,628 2,305, 010/2, 245,319 59, 691/1,923, 378) 1,823,404 99,974/1,497,786| 395,553) 35,729 
14,525, 713|13,970,645| 555,068|/7,951,700) 390,884/2,314,197|2,253,110) 61,087)1,931,730)1,828,633) 103,097/1,508,357) 392,969) 35,876 
14, 576,805)14,010,762| 566,043/7,982,182| 398,065/2,320,478/2, 258, 161 62,317| 1,930, 584)/1,824,923) 105,661|1,517,893) 391,633 35,970 
14, 730, 467/14, 090, 299 640, 168)8,025, 477) 433, 555) 2,336, 351)|2, 265, 268 71,083) 1,974, 723)1,839,193) 135, 1,530,558) 393,734 36,069 
14,844, 589/14, 157,138 687, 451/8, 061, 469) 455,371\2,345, 2, 269, 384 76, 599)2,000,451)1,844,970) 155,481/1,543,843) 401,358) 36,114 
1961 | 
} ] 
EEE 14, 939, 760/14, 213, 504) 726, 166/8, 098 , 681 475, 322) 2,353, 523)2,272,945) 80,578|2,017, 168)1,846, 902 170, 266} 1, 553,908 405,035; 36,123 
February......... 15,076, 831/ 14,326,403! 750,428 8,167,417 486, 903/2, 370, 481) 2, 287,033 83, 448) 2,040, 759/1, 860, 682 een 407,601 ,124 
Awarded, February | | | | } 
_ ae ssdoenld 238, 966) 198,052} 40,914; 102,153 21,735} 38,712) enten 5,683 44,798 31,302 13, 496| 22, 234 9,025 
Monthly amount 
| _ | | os : 
In current-payment | } | 
Status at end } | | 
of— | | | | 
December | | | | | | 
+t ee $45,872.5) $45,872.5)....._.. 1$26, 564.2)......... $7,549.0) $7,549.0 ..| $4,331.0) $2,958.6) $162.2 
EE Reet. 126,856.5| 126,856.5|....____- Ef. * cee 19, 366.3} 19,366.3|________- 11,481.3| 5,800.8 534.9 
SE eee 205,179.0) 205,179. 0)......... 130, 217.4) 28, 141.3) 28,141.3).........] 18,482.2} 8,272.7 887.0 
isicendscasnad 339,342.0) 339,342.0)_._.._- 223, 271.8 -6) | 40,996. 4) \ =e | 29,525.7] 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
Sees: 482, 592.9) 482,592.9)..._.____/322, 536.8)_____. aaae 6 50,323.7| 50,323.7|......... | 45,779.7| 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
1958 * ‘ 697, 528.6| 677, 103. 7/$20, 424. 9/459, 201. 1/$19, 515. : 64, 130.2) 63,636.3| $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
1960 | | 
| i 
February......... 066.7} 823,179.2| 34,887.5)556,006.3| 30, 584.5] 85,251.1| 83,465.1| 1,786.0] 81,771.3| 79,254.4| 2,517.0] 80,682.6| 21,717.9| 2,053.0 
March........ 7 31.5) 830,499.3) 36,482.2 561,081. 5} 31,882.8) 85,944.7| 84,036.9) 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843. 7) 2, 691.6) 81,611.0) 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
a a & 837,032.8) 37,255.0|565,321.8) 32,498.9] 86,511.7) 84,544.8] 1,966.9 83, 345.3) 80,556.0| 2,789.3) 82,473.6| 22,054.6| 2,082.0 
RT ; 843, 667.9) 37,492. 7/569, 820.3) 32, 648.0) 87, 059.0) 85,076. 9} 1,982.1} 84,008.3) 81, 145.7 2, 862.6] 83, 312.3) 22,210.7| 2,102.0 
ee .5| 851,791.2) 38,071. 4/575, 294. 5) 33, 122.9) 87,700.6| 85,675.8| 2,024.8 84, 788.8} 81, 865. 2,923.7) 84,229.2) 22,609.0) 2,117.4 
= -9) 860,049. 1) 39,073.8 581, 150.4) 33,969.8) 88,384.5) 86,287.7) 2,096.8 85, 363. 2| 82, 356.0 3, 007. 2) 85,130.7| 22,996.3) 2,128.0 
August______. f 7| 39,717.8)/585,475.5| 34,483.8) 88,883.7| 86,741.8] 2,142.0) 85,994.4) 82,902.4) 3,092.0) 85,998.7| 23,219.2) 2,139.1 
September -__- 1) 40,349. 1/588,252.2) 34,971.0| 89,294.2) 87,106.3} 2,187.8] 86,525.9) 83,335.6) 3,190.3] 86,719.1) 23,049.0) 2,151.8 
October....._- 7| 41,126.8)590,814.1| 35,626. 1) 89, 584.5) 87,356.3) 2,228.1] 86,510.8| 83,238.4| 3,272.5) 87,359.9| 23,000.2 2,160.9 
November... -8} 45,390. 5|594,075.9) 38, 769.8) 90,152. 1) 87,669.5] 2,482.6) 88,320.0) 84,182.0| 4,138.1) 88, 188.7) 23,166.0) 2,171.8 
December 420.5) 48,000. 2 596,849.1| 40,667.5) 90,502.6| 87,867.0| 2,635.6 eis 88,578.2) 4,697.1) 89,053.6| 23,794.7| 2,177.9 
| | 
1961 | | | | 
| | | ‘ | | 
tp ees | 943,254 5] 892,932.8] 50,321.7\600,273.7) 42,442.5) 90,861.5| 88,105.4| 2,756.2) 93,953.2| 88,830.0} 5,123.1) 89,712.5| 23,829.7] 2,181.5 
February......... | 953,491.9 901, 777.7) 51,714. 2}606, 594.2) 43,474.5) 91,635.1 ss 2,840.7) 95, 008. 1) 89,609.0) 5,399.1) 90,621.3) 23,974.4) 2,184.3 
} | | | | 
Awarded, February | | | | 
Ee eS 15, 767.4) 13,219.0| 2,548.4) 8,428.8) 1,967.8 , 548.9 1,350.7) 189.2 1,871.7) 1,480.2} 391.5 1,376.1) es 21.6 








! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 


? Benefits under the o'!d-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- + To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased 


operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 

awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 

are payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end 

(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. of December 1958 are therefore not available, but the corresponding data as 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before of the end of November 1958 are shown in their place. 

November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged 


workers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program 
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TaBLE 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding pay- 
ment and type of benefit, December 31, 1960 } 
































| | Old-age | Wife’s or husband’s Wid- 
] | | oar | | p ° 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total bility | = ;* a Moth- | E = ’ 
Total Male Fe- Aged | Young | Hus- | wnare ‘Beat Cone 
male y lead s*| wife’s ‘| band’s 
| 
| 

RS BAAS Coen Eee, 409,856 | 236,423 | 164,784 | 71,639 1,869 58,841 | } 43,480 | 14,888 | 473 | 19,450 | 93,147 | 126 
Covered or noncovered employment § of benefici- | } 

ary in United States or covered employment * | | | | 

of beneficiary outside United States........... 336,672 | 223,012 | 154,387 | 68,625 |__..._.- 11, 57% 2,734 | 8,837 8 | 17,162 | 84,901 18 
Noncovered employment § of beneficiary outside | | | } 

IS SR a 709 | 461 73 as 49 | 37 | 12 0 67 129 3 
Covered or noncovered employment * in United | | | 

States or covered employment § outside United } 

States of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings | | | 

ee, SSR aS ae Cees eS ee a ee ' | a eee ee 
Noncovered employment § outside United States | j 

of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings bene- | | | } 

9 fa TY eee eS | 107 107 | 70 | 36 | 1 —, 
Failure to have care of an entitled child__.._......-| 6,858 1,469 |....- ) By@8D |oWccc. S| ae 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation | } 

0) ER a eS a eee Se | 0} 0 0 0 | 0 oa | 
Determination of continuing disability pending-__ 1,034 120 20 | 100 | 0 l ied 
bo bE ee aes | 8,810 378 335 | 38 | 5 522 202 22 
pe a eee are 17,77. 2,246 1,627 603 16 1,699 2,525 83 








1 Benefits withheld from (1) old-age (retired-worker) beneficiaries and 
their dependents, (2) survivor beneficiaries, and (3) disabled-worker bene- for the reason “‘ payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments are 
ficiaries and their dependents, for whom data are shown separately in table accrued pending determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 

6. Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available for children of retired 3 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled child in her care. 
or deceased workers; for children of disabled workers they are shown in 4 Wife under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children in her care. 
table 6. 5 Includes self-employment, 


2 As provided under sections 203, 222, and 225 of the amended act except 


TaBLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld from disabled-worker 






































benefi- 
ciaries and their depe ndents, by reason for withholding payment and type of benefit, December 31, 1960 ! 
Disability Wife’s or husband’s 
} — ee 
Reason for withholding payment 2 | Total | | | Child’s 
} ities | Aged Young | Hus- | 
Total | Male | Female Total | wife's? | wife’s¢ | band’s 
Se a ee _ | ——EEEe 
| | | | 
| I ee See en ee } 7,766 1,869 1,596 273 5,173 119 | 5,053 | 1 724 
Covered or noncovered employment § of beneficiary in United | } | } | 
States or covered employment * of beneficiary outside | | 
Co 0 RR Pe ee | Se ee ee eee ene 4,676 | 76 4,599 | 1 232 
Noncovered employment * of beneficiary outside United | | | 
ee I ee ee a ---| 2 0 2 0 1 
Po Do ky CU LD Eee eee ee) |, eee Pee eee a } | ree 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation services___.-_| | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Determination of continuing disability pending | 123 120 20 | 100 0 193 
i. tf SRS ae ee ae 91 | 6 3 3 0 | 168 
PT ER ee ee ee 59 155 20 135 | 0} 130 
! These data, except for child’s benefits, are included in table 5. 3 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled child in her care. 
2 As provided under sections 203, 222, and 225 of the amended act except 4 Wife under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children in her care. 
for the reason “‘ payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments are 5 Includes self-employment. 


accrued pending determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
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TaB_e 7.—Employment security: 





State, February 1961 ! 






































Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 



























































| | Weeks of unemploy- 
| Initial claims | ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
| ; | ieee —| Average 
| | | | | 
| Nonfarm | | All types of unemployment ! | Total unemployment a. 
State Place- | | | ae unem- 
ments | | | | easy 
| Tota? | w Total | Wome | Average | nent ® 
| | ota omen ota omen | Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average ment 
| com- | aid « } mumberof| com- weekly 
} pensated I bene- | pensated | payment 
} | ficiaries | 
| | | 
EE Ae § 341,730 1,918,987 519,399 13,697,302 | 3,665,750 | 11,935,194 | $399,264,478 | 2,983,799 | 11,113,280 $34.45 | 3,393,840 
Alabama............. 4,864 23, 137 5,517 | 176,233 38,800} 139,048 | 3,180,151 34,762 | 132,829] 23.23| 43, 
1 = ea 422 2,284 330 | 27,273 3,342 26,029 953, 568 6, 507 25,069 36.94 6,424 
ea 5,817 10, 445 1,943 57,672 11,721 40,920 1, 254, 798 10, 230 39, 386 30.98 14,604 
SS eae 4,550 12,823 2,792 127,674 31,875 91,653 2,012,474 22,913 | 85,171 22.46 31,669 
oo ae 32,723 198, 088 7,149 | 1,319,912 388,417 | 1,165,197 47,797,690 291,299 | 1,104,823 41.69 333, 449 
|” ” aaa aa nei 4,927 p 1,738 72,655 14,932 65, 633 2,490,738 16,408 61,484 38.79 17,953 
Connecticut. ......... 6,714 28, 288 10,021 222, 591 77,134 209, 182 8,017,155 52, 206 201,161 39.08 55,767 
OS See 297 4,165 759 39,528 5,118 42,156 1, 457,603 10, 539 34,691 35.15 9,609 
District of Columbia_. 3,210 6,053 1,074 40,797 7,931 29,039 778,003 Se 28,492 26.92 10,343 
PUNO. SeScdecnctecé 14,517 41,445 8,355 178, 226 45,461 113,038 3,192,407 28, 260 106, 987 28.86 45,342 
INE SR 7,165 28,205 9,006 215,742 82,677 175,279 4,252,615 43,820 145,344 26.98 53,993 
ee ee 650 2,901 1,147 21,521 10, 499 17,656 524,333 4,414 14,520 32.99 5,698 
aho__. be 2,189 5,400 744 48,864 7,010 41,581 1,475,682 10,395 39,777 35.83 12, 238 
I ceeniailnts tints. dain 11,129 88,819 28,194 | 668, 577 189,302 573, 590 . ’ 143, 398 547,151 35.21 176, 467 
DE aii. cals omintibni 4,721 57,879 12,006 391,139 87,582 342, 207 10,675,480 85,552 321,032 32.11 89,347 
Serene: , 233 10,338 3, 599 96, 626 19,906 81, 2,440,891 20,326 75,217 31.05 24,359 
eke Aa ae 5,577 13,000 2, 263 82,495 16, 508 73,971 2, 524,446 18, 493 667 34.68 20,833 
eS 747 | 18,773 3,891 203,611 36, 848 140,627 4,133,046 35,157 129,495 30.83 51,092 
Louisiana............- 4,519 | 22,059 3,009 180, 657 27, 534 170,517 5,080,523 42,629 156, 671 30.79 45,748 
| ER, 1,211 | 7,391 2,311 80, 273 27,656 72,126 1,641, 267 18,032 67, 257 23.03 20,033 
Maryland....._.- 3,817 32,647 7,057 263,846 61,274 237 , 926 7,335,656 59,482 225,896 31.39 60,460 
Massachusetts... ..... 10, 523 63,147 25,925 478,135 166, 516 440, 901 16,022, 858 110,225 387, 265 38.48 119,991 
Michigan. ............ 7,989 184, 226 28,575 874,211 148,474 762, 204 28, 219, 590 190, 551 745,615 37.43 216, 758 
Minnesota 5,089 19,148 4,435 242, 252 44,168 207,808 6, 163,373 51,952 199, 245 30.07 60, 646 
Mississippi. .......... 5, 557 14,103 3,502 113, 538 26,841 87,632 2,004,191 21,908 ° 23.66 28,394 
os SESS: 5,704 46,622 13,624 281, 604 68,879 223,808 6, 249, 954 55,952 199, 824 29.75 70, 232 
Montana... 1,508 6,210 1,222 66, 584 15,757 65,671 1,827, 16,418 65,671 27.68 16,326 
Nebraska 2,954 5,115 1,255 52, 864 11,114 46,673 1,423,419 11,668 45,275 30.95 12,856 
Nevada 1,403 | 4,480 1,139 29,012 8,555 28,837 1,070,138 7,209 27,136 37.96 7,180 
New Hampshire__._._ 770 | 5,022 1,777 37,758 13,444 33, 587 910,357 8,397 30, 599 28.44 9,510 
New Jersey_.......... 8,141 67, 604 22,125 552,145 216,149 37 , 203 17, 293, 733 134,301 484,214 33.07 136,516 
New Mexico.......... 2, 664 5,944 | 46, 833 6,392 44,641 1,307,184 11,160 | 42,744 29.73 ll, 
a oe 51,556 248, 554 89,831 | 1,600,402 550,538 | 1,491,375 54,334,831 372,844 | 1,367,528 38.02 398, 431 
| 
North Carolina_...... 7,698 60,117 23,412 | 301,022 119,083 256, 203 5, 233,851 64,051 226, 355 21.37 70,810 
North Dakota........ 1,264 2,212 302 | 36,959 2 29,683 862, 418 7,421 25,853 29.19 8,701 
Se eee, 11,122 110,902 22, 571 917,597 176,397 830, 856 35,068, 931 207,714 796, 410 42.84 387 
Oklahoma. 6,484 16,112 3,559 119,651 30,211 87,843 2,319,870 21,961 83,139 27. 29,976 
asec 2,862 23,181 3,968 | 184, 674 38,781 155,476 5,558,720 , 869 147, 493 36.32 46,657 
Pennsylvania__.._.__- 15,857 158,050 42,459 | 1,315,606 322, 188 1,189,867 38,094, 481 297, 467 1,079,981 33. 51 325,328 
Puerto Rico *_....___- 3,114 7,202 2,981 | 64, 985 27,1 41,428 534, 893 10,357 ya 13.04 14,749 
Rhode Island_.....__. 1,685 | 13,344 6, 842 | 92,673 36,77: 83,653 2,520,672 20,913 | 77,213 31.23 23,149 
South Carolina....... 3,972 | 14,831 4,531 101, 336 36,855 80,392 1,771,154 20, 75,505 22. 53 25,328 
South Dakota... ... z 1,108 1,592 336 | 21, 696 3,044 17,628 518,925 4,407 | 16,691 29.98 5,561 
Tennessee... ......... 5,761 | 25,426 7, 691 | 256, 569 72,871 203, 273 4,804,058 50,818 | 185,335 24.37 62,659 
: 
See F 33,216 | 55, 37. 12,883 | 367,759 91,150 292,701 6, 988 73,175 275,661 24.32 84,406 
Utah.._.. 2,088 | 5,578 1,199 | 48,873 13,383 39, 469 1,332,395 9,867 | 37,329 34.23 12,550 
Vermont 366 | 3,270 1,067 29,218 | 9,084 26, 326 756, 283 6, 582 | 24,644 29.57 7,425 
Virgin Islands....___. 159 | 1 0} 4} _D SSeS Per ee hee Ee ee Sa ae! See 
ii dhnemnnamee 4,656 | 27,051 5,956 | 183,665 | 48,881 121,367 2,997,055 30,342 | 114,703 25.41 39, 668 
Washington...._.___. 3,865 37,371 9, 31k 288, 882 | 74,378 262, 768 8,642,974 65,692 251, 832 } 33.24 71,411 
West Virginia. __....- 1,547 | 15,550 2,164 177,637 24,430 150,675 3,452,000 37,669 141, 369 23.46 43,7 
| ee 4,225 | 46, 602 | 10, 48: 274,814 | 66, 230 225,131 9,049,885 56, 283 | 205,335 40.77 68,722 
Pe ns  cccccnce 785 | 2,6 437 22,342 | 3,682 21,435 877, 538 5,359 | 20,474 41.41 5,569 
' ' ! 
' Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 5 Includes 39 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 6 Beginning January 1961, under the Social Security Amendments of 1960, 
2 Excludes transitional claims. the Commonwealth unemployment insurance program became part of the 
* Total, part-total, and partial. Federal State-system. 
‘ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 


com bined-wage plan. 
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TaBLE 8.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1960—Feburary 1961 ! 


[All programs except general assistance include cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 
























































! 
a Medical Aid to dependent children , sg hg General assistance ¢ 
-age ist ———| Aid to OF eee tmempaen 
Year and month assistance for the | the blind — | 
aged ? Families | Total? | Children disabled | Cases | Recipients 
| 
Number of recipients 
! | — i | oe —— 
1960 
| | 
0, SE SSE ee OE es OS SE 785,212 2, 980, 954 2, 204, 898 | 108, 643 353, 425 423,000 } 1,201,000 
OS SRSA RES Re DEED Dictpeccanadnad 792,773 3,012,690 2,319,748 | 108 , 224 356,121 436,000 1,241,000 
Fy ay iMiiaqnetcsnehiovecaeeuhantpanpenconan i ft | See 796,340 | 3,027,918 2,332,109 107,785 358 , 286 410,000 1,134,000 
_ a eee DED Ebidenaccnce’ 796, 782 3,031, 185 2,335,339 107,812 360, 547 384,000 | 1,032,000 
ELS SNS Se DED Uniccctcacused 794,396 3,023,311 2,330, 108 107,978 362,815 366, 000 969,000 
PL tl ncoskankvntnantebadubtiinieseds (Y ) /)j ey 789,281 3,006, 209 2,317, 107,876 364, 525 353,000 932,000 
) EEC SS £1 Sh DE Pidknronncses 783, 804 2,981, 683 2,298, 493 107 , 864 366, 292 359,000 | 944,000 
ELEC > > -y 5 9 See 786,022 2,995, 900 2,310,889 107,740 367 , 947 361,000 | 958,000 
SR Fee _. * {sees 789,782 3,012,526 2,324,475 107 ,672 370,797 365,000 72,000 
IT isn savintnicadinncinmepieaimimemansan 2,334, 12,791 795,047 3,034,379 2,341,789 107 , 565 372,417 385,000 1,056,000 
EEE eee © 2,332, 067 14,922 806,341 | 3,080,391 | 2,377,458 | 107,557 373,925 | 431,000 1,240,000 
1961 | 
| | 
I cic bieniiderestasotsentsteinibiat mcbiiblesaniensiiate 2,326, 182 16,734 815,358 | 3,118,347 | 2,406,469} 107,183 374,367 | 477,000 | 1,434,000 
EERE eS 2,320,134 18,678 825,098 3,156,668 | 2,435,612 106,752 374,737 | 506,000 | 1,552,000 
Percentage change from previous month 
- ; . i ieeenipictiaaagee 
1960 | | | 
' 
BD ibcbodanninacaxipecuntentiaratan —0. +0.5 | +0.5 | +0.6 | —0.2 | +0.4 +2.4 +3.3 
a SRR TS NAGIEE S ee +1.0 | 41.1 +1.1 | =ihel +.8 +3.0 +3.3 
(SCORE C0 SUS DEST -. +.4 | +.5 | +.5 | —.4| +.6 —5.9 | —8.6 
SN eC RRS Sc _. +.1 | +.1 | +11 @® =| +.6 | —6.3 —9.0 
_ | __ RE A ERES 7 RES -. —.3 | —.3 | —.2 | +.2 | +.6 | —4.6 —6.1 
EES 5 SORE SN, SARI -. —.6 | —.6 | —.5 | —.1| +.5 —3.6 —3.8 
ih ctiicipniecincdnedckGeaecowisewncth =. —.7 | —.8 | —.8 (®) | +.5 | +1.5 +1.3 
ES aa -. +.3 +.5 | +.5 | —.1) +.5 |} +.6 +1.4 
a, ESS IGE SSS, ERE S (*) +3 | +.6 | +.6 -.1 +.8 | +1.1 +1.5 
ee RREER ORE EPR TER> * - +.7 +.7 | +.7 —.1] +.4 | +5.5 +8.7 
NN sade Sicnceiicd initiate tbnwaein dbceten cei - +1.4 +1.5 +1.5 (*) | +.4 | +11.9 +17.5 
1961 | 
OTs TE: ae +1.1 | +1.2 +1.2 | = a +10.8 | +15.6 
_. | Sinn ShrinS ere ate — +1.2 | +1.2 +1.2 | —.4| +.1 





+6.1 +8.2 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p.18. All data families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
subject to revision. 


in determining the amount of assistance. 
2 Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 4 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


1960. 
§ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS ported increases in February of more than 10 
(Continued from page 2) percent in the number of persons assisted. Per- 
assistance rolls. In aid to dependent children the centage changes in the number of recipients of 
rise in January was 38,000, and for December aid to dependent children were slight. Virtually 
the increase was 46,000. all changes in State caseloads in old-age assist- 
The number of recipients of old-age assistance ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
decreased in 39 States in February as the and totally disabled were relatively small. 
national total declined 6,000 or 0.3 percent. Assistance payments for all six programs, in- 
Nationally, there was little change in the case- cluding vendor payments for medical care, rose 
loads for aid to the blind and aid to the perma- $4.3 million, to $337.2 million. Among the 
nently and totally disabled. For medical as- federally aided programs, the largest change in 
sistance for the aged, the 18,700 persons aided in _— total payments—an increase of $1.2 million or 
five States (13,900 in Massachusetts) repre- 1.3 percent—occurred in aid to dependent chil- 
sented a rise of 1,900 from the January total. dren. Old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
In the State and/or locally financed programs were the only programs to show decreases— 
of general assistance, California and Michigan, $64,000 and $47,000, respectively. In general as- 
as well as 18 States with smaller caseloads, re- sistance, total payments, excluding vendor pay- 
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TaBLE 9.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month, February 1960—February 1961 ! 
[All programs except general assistance include vendor payments for medical care] 





















































| me Medical Aid to Aid to the a . 
. ld-age assistance | Aid to permanently enera 
Year and month Total * assistance for the pntut | the blind and totally | assistance ¢ 
| aged 3 | disabled 
_ | Sd PE SS es uJ ! re rs 
Amount of assistance 
1960 | | 
| | | | 
| ERE ie a ey a ee eee | $314,878,000 | my - = Ba $86,672,022 | $7,809,101 $22,913,131 | $29,150,000 
March... = 320,039,000 | ii 88,197,753 | 7,834,322 23,374,357 | 30, 578,000 
 icdhdtitindindacandiiniitioracjcibbdiinhocscedil 318, 592,000 ial, “e, 500 Se ae 88,529,478 7,810,945 23,584,334 28,319,000 
SE Redacabakdietten sa ddsgebahancws$-<bideNibeoecs di 315,852,000 | 161, mp s aeebesioumaiienesiesien 88,401, 160 7,819, 592 23,699, 643 | 25,787,000 
| Serre 313,245,000 | 160,404,464 |.............. 88,002,514 | 7,865,814 23,932, 592 24,709,000 
ind avsnidiibehEicenddckhnthiinaantelbimtinascnpubite 312,614,000 | il, ee, be? Snaiesegiiiein 87,728,164 | 7,852,139 24, 138,385 23,556,000 
eign aO dnwtks didi tein ananbullili dilmendsn dis 314,346,000 SEE Tontnncmienpbeds 87,593,605 7,879,502 24,268,000 | 24, 488,000 
Se Ee RS Re PE 316, 561,000 = aes 88,805,831 7,914,113 24,543, 299 | 24,776,000 
ES SE AE A IS ASE Be ye 318,516,000 Ez it 9 BES<s6 cere 89, 426,978 7,858,274 24,735,817 | 25,032,000 
SE RE Pee eRe tar .| 321,770,000 | 160,729,459 $2,441,175 90, 404, 228 7,831,213 24,894,799 | 26,895,000 
a eee -| 329,745,000 | 161,257,151 | 2,922,261 92,603,395 7,870,219 25, 288,855 | 30,820,000 
1 ' 
1961 | 
| | 
SE EY Se eee ee ae ee 332,834,000 159, 535,495 | 3,437,412 93,974,746 7,890,191 25, 227,343 | 33,809,000 
February 337,160,000 | 159,471,187 3,852,628 | 95,166,362 7,843, 500 25, 268,743 | 36, 067,000 
| Percentage change from previous month 
1960 } | | | 
February +0.7 oe ene ener ee +0.6 | —0.8 +0.6 +3.3 
March... ___- +1.6 | UD oe ae +1.8 | +.3 | +2.0 | +4.9 
| EE —.5 a fee a | +.4 | —.3 | +.9 | —7.4 
May... ‘ NE << SORE i ee © & —.9 | SP icdhamuneeionen | —.2 | +.1 | +.5} —8.9 
ei ateaaee —.8 | ey ee eee —.5 +.6 +1.0 | —4.2 
ak. MRM ce 7 eg. —2| YRS ages ais | = +.9 | —4.7 
ae a a Gel ee RE Se ae +.6 | Sp ee ee | —.2 | +.3 +.5 | +4.0 
SS EN aR ee a ee +.7 | A inet nel, +1.4 +.4 | +1.1 | +1.2 
October +.6 oe OR aa: +.7 | —.7 | +.8 | +1.0 
November........... +1.0 LA Ms Stake ieniemeiiies +1.1 | —.3 | +.6 | +7.4 
ER Bee +2.5 +.3 +19.7 +2.4 +.5 +1.6 +14.6 
1961 | 
ON SEE TS ke ee ee Se EE +.9 —1.1 +17.6 | +1.5 | +.3| —.2| +9.7 
February.......... on wl +1.3 (®) | +12.1 +1.3 | 6 | +.2 +6.7 
| i 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data of 1960. Excludes money payments in Massachusetts not subject to Federal 
subject to revision. 


3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

§ Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 


participation as follows: November, $83,897; December, $93,486; January, 
$100,677; and February, $91,249. 


4 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





ments for medical care, rose $2.3 million or 6.7 
percent. 


Average Payments Show Little Change 


Nationally, average payments per recipient in 
the special types of public assistance changed 
only slightly in February. For general 
the average payment per case rose 39 cents. 

In each of the special types of public assistance, 
appreciable changes in State average payments 
per recipient generally reflected fluctuations in 
the volume of vendor payments for medical care. 
For some programs in a few States, however, 
sizable changes occurred in the average money 
payment per recipient. Maine’s decreases in old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 


assistance 
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permanently and totally disabled resulted from 
a change in the method of paying for care in 
nursing and rest homes. In February the costs 
of such care, which formerly had been included 
in money payments to recipients, were met from 
pooled funds for medical care; February money 
payments to recipients in nursing and rest homes 
covered only an allowance for clothing and 
personal incidentals. 

Delaware resumed making an 11-percent re- 
duction in payments under aid to dependent 
children—a reduction that had not been applied 
for 2 months—and the average payment per re- 
cipient dropped $2.46. In North Dakota the 
average payment per recipient in each of 8 
special types of public assistance increased as 
result of the inclusion of amounts for real porte 
taxes in recipients’ budgets. 
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TaBLe 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, 


by program and State, February 















































1961 } 
Aid tothe | 
State Old-age Be aed pe} Aid to permanently General 
assistance for the aged ehildren the blind one tomy assistance 
Sh = ating donchidsaeussadaeitheusn  dbntbascsentideeiensudie $25, 202, 369 $3,852, 628 $5,691,172 $703, 464 $4,478,995 2 $9,491,000 
ba ally mets Se eRe 
ee 
(*) } * 74,965 
68,178 | 58,757 
108, 539 | 100, 555 
20,183 | 114, 194 
98,198 | (*) 
ES ER EE ER STE. EOF EE S| See 676 10 9,72 222 
pin dibuithnnsncoubnebsncsediieubacecthbenhactséjebdbeecsemabaan - | Mn eee Be 23, 835 10,495 yf | eee 
29,543 A | ee 
ee SS 518 7 
71,446 522 
ESPEN nes Se ere Co RTS eer se eo | oe 27,600 (®) 
ila thant 11,637 
6,415 59 
ee ee 121 K 
° 4,7 53, 
7) ee 2, 580 21,7 
pO REPRE _-  ) = eae 954 2, 
Massachusetts --| 1,065, 67: 2,800,156 27,354 645 
Michigan 755,106 767 , 246 109, 200 17,128 124, 
M f * 5 Pees 214,353 41,904 12 
EEE, Epditaccnn _* ) See 20, 
 ) a a 7) ae eee 
396,386 |... aan 9,950 26, 639 46 
Mee To. 42... <.-. ee sie 1,218 (3) 
2 eee PS I RE SS SF ,048 |. | 17, 486 3,664 14,§ 
ER SR EE a ene a SSS | | eee Sere 794 140, 185 
ER ea ae Se Eee 8) ae | 94,665 1,170 34, 668 | 16,602 
ew SOE. ic... Rictip tiinnan antennas csjaidbdbilaicadlbled oF! (ee | 1,059, 896 102, 439 1,047,432 | 231, 258 
iss ons cttsinnitsienatiipiinn 108,663 |........... ..| 56, 365 13,276 59,049 | $200,146 
ED BE nsgctnglaknccndsbi dren iten wdlladet «isn sicbiamibudciibnen EY aids Adlnnnchonis 27,004 941 38,213 | 426,714 
RG EIR a ee ee REET a or FP %. {aaa 210 28,026 140, 552 * 1,541,067 
EE ee ea ee ae 1,587,186 30,658 | 148,847 32,922 176, 436 (5) 
NRE ees " P “ baidensemuiied .. aa } 59, 554 4,416 114, 766 | 102, 189 
SETS a Try a ais Pee 180,363 |........ } 254,474 50,751 | 90,901 136, 999 
Rhode Island_._...____. : a eee eee 100,350 |....... | 92,857 1,375 } 44,715 * 54,980 
South Carolina... ddincsactnananlieten ail | no 25, 463 6,450 | 36, 644 14, 480 
"> | “ee eee Pe ee eee 7 alii wee 4 133,638 
PN iii nacsdintennsontibdndoned rel 7 eee 28,665 | 3,243 ee ne 
| 
, Sete eee ee ee é | 197,886 |...... 40,490 | 4,900 69, 660 3,742 
eiiel sn cqhchscacdncinidcamiantintienantdmdeih ‘nl 8 | Sea eee arse 754 i nee 
pS SRE Sener ar ee a ae ra 189 |...... 129 | 4 104 182 
, | ESC a ‘ 183,507 |......-. : 20,066 | 8,170 57,303 * 18,559 
I i a a ee ee = 1,562, 908 100 ,700 260, 531 13,825 230,355 161,455 
West Virginia.__......... Gebdedewki ‘ 93,373 | 153, 868 118,530 3,997 32, 461 4 16,938 
a ahs Oi niin nce Sa diccntidls Beritidp billion accelerates ess eo) 216,123 32,531 | 216, 985 271,584 
We cst ci Dcsnad dlibiithcdcueandaiawanebiaiiincdcs:chaain *§ {ae 6,083 325 6,933 49,385 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were 
not reported. 

3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medica] care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 
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and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behaif of recipients of the special types of 
Public assistance. 

5 Data not available. 
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TaBLe 11.—Average payment ag! recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, 
by program and State, February 1961 ! 

























































































| | 
Aid to dependent children Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance ‘oer reciotea® Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
Medical 
assist- 
State Money | Vendor ance | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- pay- for the All | pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
assist- ments ments aged | assist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments 
ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- 
ients cal care fents cal care ients cal care ients cal care 
All States... .. $68.73 $57.87 $10.86 | $206.27 | $30.15 $28.34 $1.80 $73.47 $66.88 | $6.59 $67.43 $55.48 $11.95 
Alabama.......... 52.78 50.97 | a | 10.10 10.10 01 40.91 40.90 01 37.20 37.19 01 
[Se 65.08 = Of oe eee Ce | 33.25 5 eee 73.62 {ee (?) (?) (2) 
Arizona _.._.. 61.14 61.14 L. Seat eee |... 72.23 = eee (?) (@) @) 
Arkansas... .. $ 53.04 45.46 } 7 15.11 1.06 57.52 50.92 6.60 41.32 32.00 9.32 
California... ......- 88.65 79. 58 43.43 3.98 105.97 97.70 8.27 86 80.37 9.50 
Colorado 100. 37 82.20 33.63 -94 81.34 73.26 8.07 72.25 68.68 3.57 
a. ‘ 114.67 91.45 43.34 7.97 118.74 86.54 32. 21 133.45 90.08 43.37 
Delaware__....._.. 50.24 50.24 a Se 69.29 65.99 3.30 66. 51 ee ee 
Distritof Columbia 66.15 56.47 33.71 .03 68.18 68.14 -05 75.27 71.85 3.42 
Florida 58.29 48.39 16. 2 61.51 57.29 | 4.22 63.54 55.71 7.84 
47.13 47.13 4a 52.49 GOED fo suunnwnes 51.58 OB.08 hesctccskin 
31.18 31.18 == (3) (3) scaitnnaiin 23.09 2.00 12s s2 csc 
68.42 61.97 31.59 3.08 86.00 74.00 | 11.7 80.51 72.73 7.78 
83. 60 57.21 Re aoe 71.26 67.79 | 3.48 74.75 68.64 6.11 
78.07 43.89 36.14 3.83 86.08 61.97 24.11 87.45 60.29 27.16 
64. 40 44.28 24.74 3.82 73.26 58.54 14.72 (?) () () 
7.40 62.87 36. 68 3.03 98.32 90.20 8.12 86.96 86.32 -64 
82.12 68.68 33.22 3.61 85.38 74.43 10.95 86.08 71.97 14.12 
Kentucky. “ee 50.16 50.11 23.80 -02 52.34 52.29 -05 54.05 54.00 -05 
Louisiana - 70.93 68.83 23.31 18 80.07 78.35 1.72 55.54 52.29 3.25 
. ee 60.19 | 47.19 26.00 1.41 61.47 55.47 6.09 64.16 54.16 10.00 
Maryland 62.76 57.51 28.16 1.84 65.00 62.86 2.14 65.00 64.57 8 
86. 54 69.93 16.61 202.08 | 7.49 | 43.28 4.22 121.60 109.08 12.52 132.08 69. 28 62.80 
79.06 65.91 13.15 320.76 | 36.83 | 35.71 1.12 82.10 72.37 9.7. 103. 63 78.97 24.66 
| 92.16 v4 89 } 45.83 39.93 5.90 108.32 68.52 39.80 61.64 56.73 4.92 
34.57 . 9.34 | _* yee es 38.39 8 7) ee. 34.79 ( 5 | eee 
61.05 : 23.09} 22.83 | 26 65.00 > Y neato 63.37 62.04 1.33 
63.93 z 33.01 | ee 72.57 72.02 55 72.46 9.49 Bi wedicbas 
76.77 .6 30. 57 29.73 84 93.10 59.76 33.34 73.46 50.85 22.61 
80.40 70.98 27.44 | _. | aaa 100.83 94.07 6.77 () (?) @) 
New Hampshire... 85.43 67.70 42.14 | 37.99 4.15 88.28 73.44 14.83 99.15 66.19 32.96 
New Jersey __...... 90.88 55.15 46.85 | . {a 87.02 86.16 . 86 93.35 74.27 19.08 
New Mexico-__.... 69.86 59.19 33.20 30.10 3.11 62.34 59.04 3.31 72.65 59.29 13.36 
New York.._...... 109.32 77.79 42.45 38.70 3.75 111.95 84.60 27.35 101.82 73.05 28.77 
North Carolina... 44.64 42.36 19.99 19.48 51 56.09 53.49 2.60 60.68 47.59 3.00 
North Dakota._... 97.18 | 65.49 41.00 37.13 3.87 75.82 65.81 10.01 97.87 64.27 33.61 
ES! 76.32 64. 7: 30.62 30.62 (4 74.70 66.73 7.97 72.79 61.99 10.80 
Oklahoma......... 84.59 66. 33.86 31.61 2.25 102.72 84. 62 18.10 04.45 76.43 17.97 
I i clinicians 81.72 52.41 86 39.35 2.51 92.49 74.90 17.59 91.19 67.88 23.30 
Pennsylvania. _._- 68.09 64.49 31.78 30.57 1.18 73.80 70.95 85 60.39 55.23 5.15 
Puerto Rico_...... 8.27 8.27 3.82 | awe 8.19 SS | 8.70 0.90 tunbdsccien 
Rhode Island___. 80.81 65.81 38.77 33.52 5.25 77.96 66.96 11.00 85.66 70.66 15.00 
South Carolina... 42.63 38.29 14.65 13.97 48.80 45.01 3.80 46.71 41.9% 4.72 
South Dakota._... 63.67 63.67 31.51 | ae 60.04 GINGD fecnacudecs 65.00 GAD feccacdicce 
43.44 40.64 2.80 18.74 18.39 -B5 47.34 46.14 1.2 45.78 44.48 1.30 
52.75 3 of eee 18.02 TO.68 L niakausin’ 58.38 GR Ecncusecece 54.26 54.26 |...... ~— 
77.34 51.38 25.96 38.17 35.19 2.98 87.83 62.96 24.87 87.31 59.76 27.54 
71.29 49.96 21.33 31.01 EEE 63.43 56. 87 6.56 | 64.67 55.66 9.02 
Vivi ‘Tsiands sca 26.77 26.42 35 14.75 14.61 «15 (4 (') *®) 29.70 28.70 1.00 
Virginia........... 54.13 | 41.47 12.66 23.91 23.42 -49 57.91 51.29 6.62 59.91 51.13 8.78 
Washington._..... 89.97 | 57.14 32.83 48.13 42.19 5.94 91.65 72.01 19.64 98.42 66.33 32.09 
West Virginia -___- 38.92 | 33.98 4.95 24.65 23.15 1.50 42.66 38.69 3.97 42.23 37.80 4.43 
Wisconsin. ........ 86.82 | 38.31 48.51 46.42 40.41 6.91 86.73 51.79 34.94 08.94 42.39 56.55 
Wyoming. .-.....-. 75.94 | 65.04 10.90 | 38.62 36. 50 2.11 69.78 64.17 5.60 80. 26 67.44 12.82 
| 
1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments States in policy or practice ns use of general assistance funds to pay 
for medica] care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
Figures in italics re nt payments made without Federal participation. + Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
Averages for genera] assistance not computed because of difference among 4 Less than 1 cent. 
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TABLE 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, February 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





TABLE 13.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and 
payments for recipients, by State, February 1961 ! 

































































payments] Payments for recipients 
a Number of 
State 
recipients 
Rs sulsiane Percentage change from— ane Average 
State — January | February | RENE, Meneses tae Ieee 18,678 | $3,852,628 $206.27 
| n— in— 
ients Total | Aver- Massachusetts....................--- 13,857 | 2 2,800, 156 . 
amount age mi | " j yee ae wr ee — 767 , 246 320.76 
Num- | Num-| DED cendwccedéas 1 30, 658 214.39 
ber |AMount) “ber |Amount Washington___...-___- 603 | 100,700 200. 20 
cas | West Virginia 1,783 | 153.868 86.30 
Total?_| 2,320, 134/$159,471,187| $68.73} —0.3}  @) ~2.4| —0.1 
: eS ah } 1 Figures in italics represent program under State plan not yet approved 
Ala_..... 98, 659 5, 207, 085) 52.78) —.1 —0.1) —.4) 49.1 by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to aie 
—- - PAP nn Rr es Bah 414 + + Excludes $91,249 in money payments not subject to Federal participation, 
Ark.....| 55,848} 2,962,152) 53.04 —.2 +.4) +1.6) 48.5 
Calif....| 252,865] 22,416,428} 88.65) —.3| +.2) -1.5)  —4.1 
Colo? 51,156] 5,134,540} 100.37) —1.1)  +.2| —.2| 4.5 
Conn... 14,189} 1,627,108} 114.67) +.2) +7.5| —3.2 +.9 
Del__...| 1, 228) 61,695} 50.24) +.3) +.1}) —7.9) -6.8 
D. 0....] 3,104! 205,338} 66.15) —.5) —.2) —1.0 +1.4 
Fia....._| 69,590} 4,056,686; 58.29) +.1/ +2.3) -.3) 43.4 
Ga......| 95,552} 4,503,226] 47.13} —.3} —.4| -1.8) —2.1 
| | } 
Guam.._| 87| 2,713) 31.18) © | © | ® | @& 
Hawaii__| 1,477] 101,059} 68.42) +. 5) +.3} +1.0} 410.4 
Idaho-- 7,296 609,956, 83.60) (§) | +7.5| —.1; +22.9 
| aaa 71,135) 5,553,161] 78.07) —.4| —.6| —5.2| +.9 
Ind......| 26,552} 1,709,973} 64.40] —.4| +.9) -5.5) -2.0 
Iowa...)  33,621/ 2,938,471) 87.40} —.1 +.4| -—3.1] 412.6 
Kans... 27,833} 2,285,749 82.12 —.4) 9 +.1) 3.5] @) 
3 ‘ite | 55,650] 2,791,572) 50.165 —.1/ —.3} —1.3| +10.4 
ar 125,490} 8,901,483} 70.98) ® | @) | +.6 | —.5 
Maine.._| 11, 563 696,002} 60.19) —.6 —9.7} —2.3} —7.8 
Md.. 9, 541) 598,792} 62.76) +.1) @) | +.5) 4.0 
j | | | | 
Mass. 64,173} 5,553,380} 86.54] —.5, +2.5| -19.91 —31.0 
Mieh._.__| 7,423; 4,539,912) 79.06 —2.1; —1.8) -8.0) —1.4 
Minn | 46,084) 4,246,980) 92.16 —.3 —2.7; —2.7| +3.1 
Miss....| 80,011] 2,765,814) 34.57 —.1/ —.1] —.2;) 415.7 
Mo...... | 113,854) 6,951,022} 61.05) —.2| —.2} —2.9 —.3 
Mont.___| 6, 645} 424,810) 63 —.4) —.7| —5.2 —5.1 
Nebr. 14,596} 1,120,503} 76.77; —.4, +1.2] -—4.0/ +5.0 
Nev 2,601) 200,115] 80.40) 4.1) +4.7) —1.0) 413.1 
N.H. 4,798) 409,879} 85.43} (3) | +.4) —2.4) +46.7 
2. 18,872; 1,715,132) 90.88! (3) | +.3) +.3) 42.4 
N. Mex.| 11,065 773 029) 00.86 =f +.2) +3.2) +7.1 
| | | 
N.Y--..| 80,170) 8,764,179) 109.32) —.4)  -2.5| —3.8} +.4 
N.C....} 47,650) 2,127,305) 44.64) —.3)  (®) —2.8} +6.1 
N. Dak..| 7,123) 692,222} 97.18) —.2) +8.2) —2.5 —.5 
Ohio....| 89,591) 6,837,419} 76.32} +.3} —.4| +.3) +5.3 
Okla____| 8,504) 7,486,702) 84.59) —.2) —.4 -1.9) 47.1 
Oreg.....| 16,685} 1,363,516) 81.72} +.4) —.7| —2.9 +1.5 
| ae | 50,076} 3,400,611) 68.09) —.1 —.8 —.2 —.4 
P.R....| 38,338 316,943) 8.27) —.6 —.5| —3.2 —2.5 
| EF et 6,690 540,609} 80.81) —.4) (3) —1.5, +2.0 
S.C.....| 31,340} 1,336,320) 42.63} —.7] +38.91 —4.6) 44.1 
8. Dak - 8, 541 543,812] 63.67) —.6 +.2) —5.3| ay 
Tenn._..| 54,224) 2,355,687) 43.44 —.1 +1.3} -—2.4) 441.4 
Tex_....| 221,070) 11,660,522} 52.75} —.1 —.2 —.4| 3 
Utah 7,622} 589,474] 77.34, —.5| —.7; —4.2) +114 
Vt 5,649) 402,745, 71.29) +.2) +.1) —1.0) +16.2 
V.1 537| 14,374) 26.77} —.7} —1.4| —3.9 +9.4 
Va 14, 498 784,823} 54.13) —.3| +1.7) —2.3} +21.2 
Wash 47,610) 4,283,281) 89.97) —.5 —1.7| —4.5 -.1 
W. Va 18,879 734,827} 38.92) -—.2) @) | -—48 +.1 
Wis.....| 34,112; 2,961,531} 86.82; +.3) +2.5) -—4.2) +65.0 
Wyo.___| 3, 188 242,095; 75.94) —.2) +.9) —4.1 +3.8 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,765 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $340,945 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal partici- 
pation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $24,348 from general assistance 
funds were made to 59 recipients. 

5 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLeE 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, February 1961 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
























































payments] 
! 
page = od Percentage change from— 
| 
Number | > 
| January February 
— os | i961in— | 1960 in— 
Total Aver- | 
amount age | | } 
j e-y Amount —_ Amount 
en et 
| | | 
Total*_| 106,752) $7,843,500) $73.47 ~0.4| —0.6} —1.7 +0.4 
|| Oram 1,872 64,311} 40.91) —.6) (@) | —3.4) +4.9 
Alaska _- 105 7,730| 73.62) +1.0) +1.4) +1.9 +5.6 
, ae 862 62, 258 72.23 +.7) +.7) +3.1 +2.6 
1,996 114,815] 57.52) —.4 —1.9) —.8 +4.4 
Calif? 13,474] 1,427,822] 105.97| —1.0) —1.5| —2.8 —4.6 
Colo 287 23,344) 81.34) +.3] +.9) —.7 +3.0 
‘Conn 302 35,860} 118.74) +.3) +34.8) +1.7) +24.2 
Del 255 17,670} 60.20) +.4) +.4) +1.2 —1.1 
D. ¢ 213 14,523} 68.18) —.9| —.8| —9.7| —10.5 
ra..... 2, 486 152,924) 61.51) —1.1) —1.6| —1.8 —2.1 
esas 3,575 187,659} 52.49) —.5 —.3} +.8 +1.2 
Guam__. 5 101} (4) (*) m® | ® | & 
Hawaii_. 76 6,536) 86.00) (4) (4) (4) | (4) 
Idaho. 149 10,618} 71.26} —4.5) —5.8| —12.4) —12.1 
ae } 2,963 255,053} 86.08) +.2 +.3) —2.2) +2.7 
oe... 1,875 137,358} 73.26) +.5 —1.8) +.6 +.9 
Towa. 1,433 140,897) 98.32} +.3 +.2) +.8 +9.4 
Kans. { 50,030} 85.38) —.7 ® | —2.0 +1.4 
Ky... 2,411 126,104) 52.34) (5) | +.2) —16.2 +.9 
as 2,761 221,078) 80.07) —.5 —.8| +2.5 +1.0 
Maine 430 26,434) 61.47) —.7| —4.3) —3.4 —7.6 
Md 446 —_ 65.00} —1.1) —1.1| —2.0 —2.0 
Mass__- 2,185 265,689 121.60 +.8] +.7| +1.5} 46.8 
Mich__. 1,760 144,503) 82.10] —.8) —.5| —1.3 +1.1 
Minn 1,055 114,280} 108.32) +1.1) +1.4) —2.0) +10.2 
Miss....| 6,122 235,046] 38.39] —.8 —.9| —4.0) —4.2 
Mo.? | 5,005 325,325, 65.00) —.4| —.4) —3.1 —3.1 
Mont.___| 326 23,688, 72.57) —.6 —2.9| —10.7} —11.8 
Nebr-.__| 799 74,390} 93.10} —1.2 —2.3| —9.2 —3.4 
Nev... 180 18,150} 100.83) +1.7 +3.4 —.6 +3.9 
| eS 247 21,804) 88.28) 8 +1.4) +2.1 +9.1 
N.J j 928 80,751} 87.02) —1.3) —.1}) —2.4 +.3 
N. Mex_| 354 22, 069| 62.34, -.6| = —.7/ -7.3) 5.7 
N.Y....| 3,746 419,359} 111.95) —.9) —.9} —4.4 —.3 
N.C | 5, 108 286,501} 56.09) —.4! +.5}) —.1 +4.8 
N. Dak_| “4 7,127| 75.82} (@) | @ () 








Ohio____| 3,518 262,793} 74.701 —.2/ +8.1 
Okla... __| 1,819 186,845) 102.72) —.5) —1.1 +5.1 
Oreg_.___| 251 23,216] 92.49) +1.2) +4.8}| —5.3 +6.0 
Pa.3_____| 17,796 1,313,414) 73.80 —.3) —1.0) +1.3 +.8 
P.R 1,876 15,360} 8.19) —.7| —.9} —1.1 —1.3 
ae 125 9,745} 77.96) —.8| —.6) +5.9 +7.5 
8.C 1,699 82,914, 48.80) 0 | +2.4) —.2) +11.8 
8. Dak__| 166 9,967) 60.04, —.6| —.6| +2.5 +.2 
Tenn. | 2,702 127,918} 47.344 —.2| —.2| —3.7 —1.6 
Tex 6, 365 371,620} 58.38] —.1) -—.1) +.1 +.5 
Utah____| 197 17,303) 87.83, 0 | +.6) —1.0} +17.5 
Vt | 115 7,204] 63.43) +.9) +1.4) —14.2] —10.8 
i 17 477, @® | @ (4) ® | & 
Va. 1,234 71,461 57.91} +.2! +.1) +1.2 +9.9 
Wash 704 64,522} 91.65, —1.7} —3.0| —3.8 —3.9 
W. Va___| 1,008 42,998} 42.66) +.1] —3) —1.§ 2.2 
Wis 931 80,750} 86.73} —.7 —2.2| —12.9 —2.5 
Wyo 58 4,047| 69.78) (4) | 


(4) ; (4) | (4) 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p.18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,024 to 327 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $51,366 to 781 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $792,040 to 
11,426 recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TasLe 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 
1961 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 









































payments) 
f ee Percentage change from— 
Number 
~ January February 
ene ix 9 1961 in— 1960 in— 
Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total..| 374,737) $25,268,743) $67.43} +0.1 +0.2} +6.0) +10.3 
ae 12,013 446,916 7.20} —.1 +.3} —2.3 +2.3 
Ye 7,316 302,286) 41.32} 0 —2.3) +4.7) +15.2 
Calif..... 11,429] 1,027,064) 89.86] +1.2 +2.1) +40.6) +35.8 
Colo..... 5,657 408,706] 72.25) —.1 +2.7) +.6) +6.7 
Conn_... 2, 264 302,134) 133.45] +2.5| +22.8) +2.4 +6.9 
| ae 394 26,204) 66.51] +2.6 +2.4) +4.2 +4.5 
Bi + Saeeee 2,841 213,853) 75.27} —.5 —.2} +7.6 +7.6 
Fis... 9,860 626,478} 63.54) +1.1 +1.4] +11.0) +12.9 
"5 22,406) 1,155,645) 51.58) +.1 —.1) +8.1 +7.7 

Guam___ 57 1,316} 23.09) (2) () (2) (2) 
Hawaii 983 79,140} 80.51} —1.0 —2.9) —5.8 —2.4 
Idaho-.- 1,155) »337] 74.75) +1.1 +1.8} +14.2} 4418.3 
RS 19,232} 1,681,783} 87.45) +.4 +.3} +5.8) +13.0 
Iowa ____ 596 51,830} 86.96} +5.9 +5.6|+427.4| +467.4 
Kans.__. 4,186 360,342} 86.08) —.5 -1.8) —.5 +1.1 
_ See 7,799 421,525} 54.05) +.1 +.3} —.3) +421.8 
a 16,341 907,525} 55.54) —.4 —.2| +1.8 +.9 
Maine... 2,170 130,221] 64.16) —.5 —6.9) +4.5) +12.7 
Md...... 6, 261 406,974) 65.00} —.4 —.4) +3.1 +2.8 
Mass... 10,277] 1,357,375) 132.08} +.2 +3.2} +1.2| +11.6 
Mich... 5,035 521,787) 103.63} —.4 +6.8} +11.4) +16.9 
Minn 2,489 153,427} 61.64) +2.0 +1.8} +6.2 +7.0 
Miss... 12, 468 433,77 34.79) +.1 2} +16.9) +34.7 
ae 15,449 979,020} 63.37) —.2 —.2) +.2 +3.3 
Mont 1,255 90,936) 72.46) —.2 —1.4) —8.7 —7.5 
Nebr... 2,054 150,894} 73.46) +1.1 —1.6] +17.1} +20.7 
N. Hu... 449 44,518} 99.15) +.9 +.1] +8.5| +14.6 
| ee 7,349 d 93.35) +.3 ti +13.9} +412.9 
N. Mex 2,595 188,519} 72.65) +1.2 +1.2} +7.5) +419.6 
wit... 36,401) 3,706,446) 101.82} —.4 —3.2| —.8 —.4 
N if 19, 401 983,321} 50.68) +.6 +.8} +5.2} +13.0 
N. Dak_| 1, 137 111,283} 97.87) —.1 +5.7| +.3 —2.1 
Ohio 13,016 947,381) 72.79) +.3 +1.7| +13.4) +17.5 
Okla 9, 7,200} 94.45) —.1 =-4 +7.1| +16.1 
Oreg..... 4,925 449,094) 91.19} +1.8 +3.1) +2.2 +9.8 
EE 17,639} 1,065,191} 60.39} —.9 1.9) +6.1 +4.9 
P.R.. 22, 366 , 580 8.7 +.1 —.2 —.1 —.2 
ees 2,981 255,344) 85.66) (3) | +.3} +4.9 +8.1 
... 7, 757 362,305} 46.71) —.5| +2.2) +.7 +9.3 
8. Dak 1,146 74,486} 65.00} +1.2) +1 9 +2.6 +6.4 
Tenn 9,905 453,459} 45.78) (*) | +.4) +13.9) 414.1 
. 6, 983 378,906] 54.26] +.7] +.6| +18.6| +18.9 
Utah.__. 2, 529 220,797) 87.31 (4) | 4.4) +10.4) +28.5 
a 844 ; 64.67, —.5 +.4, —1.9) +41.5 
ae 104 3,089} 29.7 0 —.6| —4.6) +11.0 
Va. 6, 524 390,848} 59.91) —.3 —.7| +6.3| +29.2 
Wash 7,178 706,455] 98.42) +.2) —.7| +7.8 +9.5 
W. Va 7,326 309,358) 42.23) —.4 —.4) +.5) 41.9 
Wis. _...| 3,837 379,646) 98.94) +1.4 —2.6) +51.2} +46.1 
Wyo ---| 541 43,418) 80.26} +1.3 —3.0) 41.3) 412.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


TaBLE 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1961 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— January 1961 in— February 1960 in— 
State , of 
‘amilies . Total 
Total * Children | mount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
recipients recipients 

| i nigel 
po Re a eee ose! 825,098 | 3,156,668 | 2,435,612 |$95, 166,362 $115.34 $30.15 +1.2 +1.3 +5.9 +9.8 
= — ee — 
Alabama 21,083 85,027 66,652 859,057 40.75 10.10 +.6 +1.1 —1.0 | +11.9 
Alaska 1,209 4,045 3,020 134, 502 111.25 33.25 +1 +1.0 —4.4 | —2.3 
Arizona. 8, 234 33, 196 25,670 973,322 118.21 29.32 +1.7 +1.8 +17.2 +15.3 
Arkansas 7,324 28,098 21,848 454,212 62.02 16.17 +2.5 +2.7 +2.2 | +5.2 
California 81,956 292,624 229,536 | 13,873,970 169. 29 47.41 +1.5 | +1.6 | +12.9 | +16.1 
Colorado 7,949 30,875 24,243 | 1,067,269 134. 26 34. 57 +2.0 | +2.3 | +11.6 | +16.0 
Connecticut-_. 7,943 27,276 20,437 1,399,322 176.17 51.30 +1.4 +9.0 | +10.5 | +19.6 
Delaware 1,860 7,138 5,525 144,719 77.81 20.27 | +4.5 | —6.8 +11.9 | —1.8 
District of Columbia 5,166 23,243 18,427 784, 288 151.82 33.74 | +1.8 | +1.9 | 22.1 | +22.8 
RES 23,424 85,482 67,835 | 1,420,355 60. 64 | 16.62 | +:8 | +.2 | —11.1 | —11.1 
SE ea | 16,122 60,086 46,477 | 1,409,960 87.46 23.47 | +1.4 | +1.4 | +2.7 +1.7 
133 765 641 9,861 74.14 12.89 +8.5 +22.1 + 47.4 +61.9 
2,462 9,591 7,614 332,490 135.05 | 34.67 | —1.1 | —2.4 | —1.6 +1.6 
2,319 8,7 6,455 356, 841 153.88 | 40.93 | +1.2 +.7 | +14.5 +15.3 
37,643 158,849 123,469 | 6,348,234 168.64 | 39.96 | +1.6 | +2.0 +9.4 +1.9 
11,635 43,129 32,678 1,231,537 105.85 | 28.55 +1.1 2.7 +4.2 | +6.9 
9, 968 36, 964 27,946 | 1,467,814 147.25 | 39.71 | +3.1 +3.0 | +13.5 +23.0 
6,446 24,748 19,523 911,345 141.38 | 36.82 +1.4 | +1.6 | +6.2 | +5.8 
20,766 74,433 55,951 1,773,068 85.38 | 23.82 | +.6 | +.5 +1.4 | +19.5 
21,300 86, 929 7,420 2,041,758 95.86 | 23.49 | +1.2 +1.8 | —13.5 —15.4 
5,836 20,718 | 15,345 567,795 97.29 27.41 +.7 +.7 | +1.7 | +1.3 
9,426 39,937 31,462 1,198,043 127.10 30.00 +3.5 | +3.5 | +6.7 | +14.1 

| | | 
14,985 51,011 37,971 2,422,656 161.67 47.49 | +1.4 +3.1 +6.1 +10.7 
ON SE ee ae 27,215 97,723 72,027 3, 598,820 132. 24 | 36.83 | +.7 +.9 | +4.6 | +5.3 
Sees 10, 488 36,353 28,398 1,665,918 158.84 | 45.83 | +1.5 —.8 +6.9 | +9.1 
Mississippi 20,213 78,797 61,834 735,918 36.41 | 9.34 | +1.0 +.9 +5.0 | —§8.2 
Missouri 25,723 98, 578 74,941 | 2,275,941 88.48 | 23.09 | —.9 —.6 | —1.2 | —5.1 
Montana 1 7,088 5,611 233,975 123.14 33.01 —1.4 |} —3.1 +.6 | +.7 
Nebraska ___- 3,050 11,814 9,088 361,131 118.40 30. 57 | +1.2 | +1.0 | +9.8 +12.9 
i snédubsbhcsacss anesian 1,287 4,484 | 3,526 123,058 95.62 27.44 +3.3 | +2.9 21.9 | +23.3 
New Hampshire-____......._- 1,079 4,212 | 3,197 177, 494 164. 50 42.14 | +2.8 | +3.1 +6.7 | +6.6 
DIT, di diticiiacctcecinta 16, 965 60,106 | 45, 696 2,816, 236 166.00 | 46.85 | +2.6 | +2.4 +32.6 +37.3 
| Oa 7,769 30,485 | 23,481 1,012,141 130.28 33.20 | +.5 | +.5 +7.4 +16.8 
gy , ae 70, 839 282,845 214,455 | 12,006,404 169.49 2.45 | +1.1 —1.9 | +7.6 | +8.4 
North Carolina.__. nace 27,793 110,520 | 85,514 2, 209, 164 79.49 19.99 +1.4 +1.6 +4.7 | +6.4 
North Dakota...____. detis 1,866 6,979 | 5,428 | 286,115 153.33 41.00 —1.0 | +2.0 +1.9 | +4.4 
_ = eS me 28, 560 114,058 | 7,159 | 3,492,923 122.30 30.62 | +2.1 | 2.4 +14.4 +10.6 
2 Eee 18, 516 66, 298 50,447 | 2,244,636 121.23 33.86 | —.1 +.6 | +6.8 +13.9 
SES 6,708 23,720 18,049 | 992,932 148.02 41.86 —.1} +3.8 +14.7 +24.2 
Pennsylvania.........._. dinat 54,620 215,869 | 164,259 | 6,853,053 125. 47 31.75 +2.4 | +2.1 +13.2 +12.9 
- 3S Steg S ss 58,088 224,908 | 180,323 | 859,623 14.80 3.82 +.5 +.3 +7.5 +4.7 
mode Island................. 4,811 17,687 13,381 | 685,745 142. 54 38.77 | +1.6 | +2.2 +9.1 | +17.1 
South Carolina............... 9, 398 37, 565 29,757 550, 3: 58. 56 14.65 | +1.6 +1.6 —.3 +1.1 
South Dakota..........._. 3, 288 11,397 | 8,578 359,101 109. 22 31.51 | +3.0 +3.6 | +5.6 —.5 

| } | 
Set eae: 22,050 82, 187 62,297 | 1,540,218 69.85 18.74 | +.5 | +.2| +1.0 +.1 
I: xaadee hea 2 18, 932 78,731 60,123 1,418, 480 74.92 18.02 +.3 | +1.3 | —10.5 | —5.i 
i ern 3,697 13,576 | 10,195 518,256 140.18 38.17 | +2.3 | +2.8 | +8.3 | +10.6 
Vermont........... saiakdend ltd 1,280 j 4,543 3,409 | 140, 869 110.05 31.01 +1.3 +1.8 +3.4 | +6.8 
. ) Sa | 260 | 886 741 | 13,07 50.27 14.75 | —2.3 | —3.1 | +11.9 | +18.1 
. | SERRE 10,026 | 40,733 31,996 973,939 97.14 23.91 | +2.1 | +1.4 | +7.1 | +24.0 
Washington _............__. a 12,725 | 43,870 34, 238 2,111,544 165.94 48.13 | +1.5 +2.5 | +13.5 | +15.3 
. 9 Sea etes 20,211 78,934 61,670 | 1,946,103 96.29 24.65 +.4 +.4 | —1.0 +.1 
Wisconsin. ......___- ee eR 9, 766 35,973 27,447 | 1,669,714 170.97 46.42 +2.4 +4.5 +6.9 | +9.0 
, . —«si“‘(é‘éS RATE once) 786 2,877 | 2,202 | 111,103 141.35 38.62 +2.8 +2.0 +6.8 | +13.3 

' ' ' ‘ ' 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 

subject to revision. in determining the amount of assistance. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
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TaBLe 17.—General assistance: Recipients and payments to recipents, by State, February 1981 ! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






























































Number of— Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
‘ e Average per-— January 1961 in— February 1960 in— 
tate 
, Total 
Cases | Recipients) mount Number Number 
Case Recipient t+) Amount Oo! Amount 
recipients recipients 

506,000 | 1,552,000 |$36,067,000 $71.27 $23.25 +8.2 +6.7 +29.2 +23.7 
100 103 1,299 12.99 12.61 @) eC —7.2 +18.1 
252 640 16,806 66. 69 26.26 +3.7 —2.2 +20.3 +19.3 
4,015 8,396 193,012 48.07 22.99 +13.0 +3.5 +30.9 +27.3 
390 1,496 5,360 13.43 3.58 —3.1 —30.0 —7.9 —14.8 
48, 88% 131,710 | 2,730,254 55.85 20.73 +12.4 +6.9 +32.3 +21.0 

2,776 11,486 144,454 52.04 12.58 +12.4 +12.7 +24.0 +25. 
4 6,239 4 20,339 460, 4 73.81 22.64 +12.1 +6.4 +27.9 +23.5 
2,220 6,304 153,121 68.69 23.95 +15.7 +15.4 +29.0 +18.9 
1,570 1,708 116,430 74.16 68.17 +2.6 +3.1 +5.6 +7.7 

9,900 (5 ‘3 eee eee ee Se a ee rae A 
2,834 7,937 76,020 26.82 9.58 +12.0 +10.6 +27.2 +27.4 

2 35 (*) () () () @) @) 

1,037 2,114 81,523 78.61 38.56 +6.2 +3.3 —2.5 —5.4 

56,088 165,375 5,612, 590 100.07 33.94 +5.9 +7.5 +27.8 +26.9 
27,768 95,407 1,086, 306 39.12 11.39 +7.0 —4.0 +46.6 +43.6 

5,342 14,855 229,790 43.02 15.47 +10.5 +12.1 +20.5 +14.1 

3,714 12,304 264,951 71.34 21.53 +12.8 +12.7 +30.0 +37.4 

2,924 9,120 98, 602 33.72 10.81 —5.2 +.6 +18.9 +23.7 
8,288 9,07: 420, 660 50.7 46.36 —.6 —.2 —4.7 —4.8 
3,110 | 11,026 139, 580 44.88 12. 66 +11.1 +10.7 +.6 +3.7 
4,745 | 9, 564 325,482 68.59 34.03 +37.2 +27.2 +96.1 +67.3 
9,106 22,623 650,349 71.42 28.75 +6.0 +4.6 +3.5 +6.9 

RE A gs REE Sp a ee ee 44,171 170,976 3,937,976 89.15 23.03 +13.2 7.4 +44.4 +25.0 
SE +) oR. *h eT ee 12,116 40,007 995,057 82.13 24.87 +8.7 +7.5 +26.8 +27.8 
LE 2 ES jE SE 8B 1,051 1,397 14,940 14.22 10. 69 —4.6 —2.3 —6.7 —9.6 
ECS SR, 7S ERs 9,076 13, 289 523, 287 57.66 39.38 —.5 +1.3 +5.5 —.8 
SE ROS Ee Oe 23 7,574 102,903 46.19 13.59 +10.4 +4.8 | —39.0 —39.0 
Nebraska. - - ey Se Soh 1,490 4,558 68,772 46.16 15.09 —3.5 —4.7 | +6.2 +8.7 
A 1 ES Sa 363 760 14,085 38.80 18.53 +2.0 —7.8 | +3.8 +25.1 
gg TO ES ee 1,324 4,798 | 74,477 56. 25 15.52 +8.3 | +4.1 | +29.3 +30.5 
gL ae SR. Se 13, 183 47,472 1,441,028 109.31 30.36 +15.2 | +13.7 +32.8 +31.8 
gO UA SE. 2 ee Se 77 1,397 | 32,445 41.65 23.22 —2.6 | —.8 +58.4 +30.0 
prew Tek ©... 82s. bh cbrneasetdeneiinsad 43,496 148,905 | 4,413, 538 101.47 29.64 +5.9 +5.7 +14.1 +15.6 
iis ones a crecaesimnenioeintin aan 3,265 11,903 | 76,429 23.41 6.42 +12.5 | +.1 +34.2 +26.6 
North Dakota... 878 | 3,973 53,631 61.08 13.50 +12.2 | +2.8 +4.5 | +7.1 
MSR 48,092 | 181,941 | 3,777,492 78. 55 20.76 +3.8 | +2.9 +38.8 | +35.9 
Oklahoma 8,633} (| "419 Tf it eee es ie re —33.4 
tn dehhadhemsednbuehdtintnecdtinaknnn< | 6,577 25, 252 | 399,700 60.77 15.83 +21.7 | +26.7 | +43.4 | +16.2 
0 ASTER FF 53,386 133,716 | 4,223,023 79.10 31.58 +9.9 | +9.1 +38.9 | +33.3 
fd * SU ee EGR 2 1,354 | 1,354 | 10,038 7.41 7.41 —20.0 —17.3 —2.8 +1.1 
| Sy SS SES. 25 See 3,700 9,850 | 261, 87: 70.78 26. 59 +7.9 | +10.1 +41.5 +22.9 
i Ti inn eennebatenaneeneéénes 1,975 | 4,044 56,161 28.44 13.89 +16.8 | +.4 +40.0 +238.7 
EE PD tenn onnnsicnnndnenc~csee 565 | 1,961 20,026 35.44 10.21 +26.6 | +22.4 7.0 | +3.6 
fg eS Re SE ED 2, 982 11,627 60, 408 20.26 | 5.20 +28.7 | +24.7 | +63.4 +44.5 

| | } | 

eee BLS eS See 9,100 | ie ee ee ee ee Se eer re eens 
(a ae sl 2,473 | 6, 504 | 174, 980 70.76 26.90 +6.6 | +1.4 | —18.3 —11.7 
ES eer aS ee .| 1,550 (*) | SE eC ee ee eee eS 
0 SES TEE | 107 113 2,779 25.97 | 24.59 | —7.4 | —8.7 | +11.9 | +21.0 
SS A Ee | 2,761 | 8,734 117,279 42. 48 13.43 | +35. 2 | ae 0 ees +9.6 
SE ee 2 : at 15, 225 | 37,990 | 1,177,572 77.34 31.00 +.9 | - +19.1 | +17.5 
$f oe & -| 2,807 5,630 86,335 30.76 | 15.33 +6.5 | +7.4 +25.9 | +15.0 
28-2 8h ee --| 11,299 | 37 , 957 1,002, 484 | 88.72 | 26.41 | +8.4 | +9.6 fi +39.6 
_, _. “SLs SRS SL ee Se | 748 | 2,916 57,840 77.33 | 19.84 | +9.2 +17 3 +26.6 








For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 


4 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 
abject to revision. 


5 Partly estimated. 





2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because totals 
exclude for Indiana and New Jersey estimated numbers of cases and persons 
receiving only medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial, and payments 
for such services; recipient count also includes an estimate for States not 
reporting such data. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
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* Data not available. 

7 Includes unknown numbers of cases and persons receiving only medical 
care, hospitalization, and/or burial, and total payments for such services. 

* Includes an unknown number of cases and persons receiving only medical 


re. 
* Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 


Social Security Operations* 
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*O)d-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid during month 2 Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young wis with 
(current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly total child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit payable to children under 
Public assistance: payments during month under all State programs; annual age 18 
data represent average monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross } Children plus | adult per family when adults are included ance 
benefits paid during month under all State laws; annual data represent group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 
average monthly total 4 Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent iwwed 18 or 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, or parent’s over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 
gz , i: 
benefits. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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